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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Accorp1ne to an article from Bucharest, the anticipated re- 
treat of the Russian army from before Shumla has been sadly 
realized. The bodies of their sick and wounded cover the roads, 
mingled with the carcasses of horses and the materiel of war. 
The living suffer incredible privations; each soldier having 
scarcely two ounces of bread per day, with half a pint of water. 
On the same day that the Russians commenced their retrograde 
movement, Hussein Bey also left his entrenchments at the head 
of seventy thousand men; but there are no accounts of his pro- 
gress, though he is said to threaten the communications of the 
Russians with the Danube. 

Nothing is known to have occurred at Varna, of a nature which 
can in any way counterbalance this disaster. The Russian fire 
had indeed reduced the town to ruins, and the Turks are under- 
stood to have offered to treat for a capitulation—perhaps only to 
gain time ; but it is certain, that down to the 22d of September they 
were defending their ruined position, and no assault had been even 
attempted by the besiegers. The Grand Vizier was marching from 
Adrianople to the relief of Varna. 

The force under General Roth has been nearly annihilated by 
a sally made from Silistria by a strong body of Turks, who cap- 
tured thirty pieces of cannon and an immense booty. The Pacha 
of Widdin, too, has been making fresh incursions into the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Russians ; and General Giesmar who is 
opposed to him, so far from being able to act on the offensive, is 
fortifying himself against surprise. 

In the mean time the waste of life in the war has been such as to 
oblige the Emperor to recruit his army by new levies. An ordi- 
nance issued from Odessa calls for an immediate levy of four men 
out of every five hundred liable to serve ; and the sufficient reason 
given is, that the “obstinacy "of the Turks calls upon him to 
“‘ adopt new measures for the honourable termination of hostilities.” 

The Turks are proceeding vigorously with their warlike opera- 
tions at Constantinople. Every Mussulman who either gives 
quarter to a Christian, or accepts of it, isto suffer death. Under 
this barbarous law, the Pacha of Brailow has suffered, though he 
defended his fortress with the greatest bravery. 

The Ministerial journals have been amusing themselves at the 
expense of those prints which apprehended that Turkey would be 
swallowed at a mouthful by the Autocrat, and were in immense 
distress because we did not go to war in defence of our supposed 
helpless old friend. We must confess that the laugh is fairly 
against some of our liberal contemporaries, who carried their 
fears to an excess on one side, as we suspect the Ministerial jour- 
nals are now carrying their exultation to excess on the other. The 
Tories should bear in mind the sublime admonition of Lord Castle- 
reagh ona former occasion, and “ not holloa till they are out of the 
wood.” It still remains to be seen whether Turkey can bear the 
pressure of the superior Russian resources. The Russians per- 
haps calculated on a mere military promenade, instead of which 
they have certainly had a very disagreeable walk against the wall 
of Shumla; but they are a people of a good deal of dogged de- 
termination, and have shown that they can take a prodigious al- 
lowance of beating, and be able to beat again after it. The Emperor 
Nicholas may sing the stave of the Duke of Argyll after a disas- 
trous rebellion. 


“If it was not well bobbit, well bobbit, well bobbit ; 
" If it was not well bobbit, we'll bobbit again.” 





‘the establishment of “ liberal clubs.” 





The first jump has failed; but this great game of bob-cherry al- 
lows of more than one spring. For which reason, we should re- 
commend the Government prints to restrain their laughter till the 
end of the play, as the French proverb truly says that he laughs 
well who laughs the last. An united and invaded nation is, we 
agree, a thing about as pleasant to handle offensively as a hedge- 
hog; nevertheless, where there is a vast power in resource on the 
one hand, as well as a noble spring of resistance on the other, it is 
prudent to postpone our Jo pean for the event. 

The Globe alone of the daily papers has kept its judgment un- 
warped, and its views clear, from the beginning of the contest to 
the present hour. It has the habit of seeing things without the 
distortions of prejudices or predilections, and never riots in a fool's 
paradise or groans in a hypochondriac’s hell. 





The Royal child of Portugal was prevented (by a cold, we be- 
lieve) from attending the ceremonies of her religion on Sunday, 
the anniversary of her father's birth ;—which had been fixed upon, 
too, by the Marquis of Palmella, as a fit occasion for the Por- 
tuguese in London to swear allegiance to their Queen. This 
was, however, done in her absence; and two hundred Portuguese 
swore fealty to “ her Majesty Donna Maria the Second.” Sad 
mummery! Her Majesty’s rebellious subjects in her proper ter- 
ritory, with her uncle at their head, are said to be in dismay at 
the manner of her reception in England. 





The Government has assumed a more commanding attitude and 
a bolder tone in Ireland. The military force is augmented, accord- 
ing to some exaggerated estimates, to forty thousand men; and the 
reputed strongholds of Orangeism in the North, as well as the pure 
Catholic districts, have been garrisoned by infantry and artillery. 
It is understood that the Government is determined to do equal jus- 
tice to all parties, and to repress with firmness the turbulent and 
illegal acts of either Protestant or Catholic. 

The actual agitation is become most noisy at least on the side 
of the Brunswickers. In the capital, Trinity College, disregarding 
its statutes, has formed to itself a political club, under the as- 
cendant banner; and the Dublin Guild of merchants have 
resolved to petition the Head of the Church against any new 
concession to the Romanists, and the Parliament to take from 
them the elective franchise which they already possess, On 
the other side, there have been a few provincial meetings, for 
At one of them, (in 
Maryborough) the Catholic priests manifested hostility to all such 
institutions, even in their own favour: they associated them, in 
imagination, with the infidel and revolutionary clubs of France, 
and would not avail themselves, like their brethren the Jesuits, of 
doubtful means to accomplish a desirable end. 





Saturpay Nigar. 
Information has been received from Dublin, announcing the 
arrest of Mr. Lawless on Thursday last, upon a charge of riot 
and sedition at Ballybay, on the 23d of September. Mr. Lawless 
was held to bail for his appearance to take his trial upon this 
charge. The warrant runs in the following terms. 


‘« That whereas a great and tumultuous assemblage of people, to the 
amount of 20,000 persons, was heldin Ballybay, on the 23d of September, 
to the great danger of the public peace and to the consternation of his 
Majesty’s subjects in that neighbourhood ; that, from the conduct of this 
mob, apprehensions were entertained that the public tranquillity would 
be disturbed ; that Mr. John Lawless was amongst and at the head of this 
mob ; and that he and others did combine and conspire, on some days pre= 
vious, to produce the said assemblage, &c.” 


The sureties are Mr. Lawless himself, in 500/., and Mr. Nicholas 
Mahon, a wealthy Catholic merchant, and Mr. Staunton, the pro- 
prietor of the Dublin Morning Register, im 2001, each. The re- 
cognizances are directed for the next Monaghan assizes, to be held 
in Monaghan ; but it is thought that an attempt will be made to 
remove the case into the King’s Bench, Dublin. 

The arrest has created in Dublin no ordinary sensation ; although 
it is understood that the conduct of Mr. Lawless, on the occasion 
now brought into question, was not approved of by the other Ca- 
tholic leaders. It is given out, by way of set-off that the Goyern , 
ment intend to proceed against some of the Orangemen, 
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Mr. Graham of Newry, has been apprehended and held to bail 
for having caused the address of the Catholie Association to the 
people of Ulster to be posted on the walls of Newry. 

There was a Brunswick meeting at Monaghan, on Friday, at 
which about three thousand Orangemen were present, all armed. 
The Chairman was Mr. E. J. Shirley, M.P. for Monaghan; and, 
in reference to this assemblage, Lord Leveson Gower is reported 
to have said that the Chairman “ should answer for it.’ The latest 
advices from Dublin do not mention that any proceedings had 
been instituted against him. 

It is reported that Lord Bexley will attend the County of Kent 
meeting on Friday next, for the purpose of expressing an opinion 
that it would be better to leave the Catholic question to the dis- 
cretion of Ministers, than to agitate the country with its discussion. 

The Marquis of Camden is making a strong party to oppose 
the Brunswickers. 


There are no Foreign arrivals to-day. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcHance, Fripay Eventnc.—There have been considerable 
fluctuations in the value of Stock since our last report ; Consols, which 
on Saturday last were worth 86%, having been sold to-day for money at 
854. There was, however, a slight reaction towards the close, when the 
price advanced to 85% for money, and 86 for the acc ount. 

Thesettlement of the October account took place on Wednesday, and was 
accomplished with considerable difficulty, It proved to be what is termed 
a Bull account, and there were so many parties who had bought more 
stock than they were able to pay for, that the demand for money in loan 
on Stock was greater than at any period during the last twelve months : $ 
and even 5-16ths per cent. was paid for carrying over purchases until the 
November account ; which is double, or even treble what had been the 
rate for along period. The true explanation of this state of affairs is, 
that the quantity of Stock brought to market lately for sale has prepon- 
derated considerably over the quantity purchased by the public. Towards 
the close of last week great efforts were made to advance prices, but the 
pressure of money Stock could not be resisted; and notwithstanding the 
additional supply of money afforded by the payment of the dividends 
this week, and the absence of news, prices have declined, and the market 
is still heavy. 

The question now to be considered is, whether an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the Funds is becoming general with the public ; and toa certain 
extent this is not unlikely ; but we have as yet had no exact criteria, as 
the two large sales of Stock this week were effected on grounds which 
seemed to have nothing to do with this question, andthe money they 
produced will, in all probability, find its way back to the market through 
other channels. Another week, however, will probably enable us to form 
a better judgment on this head. 

The decline of Consols since the beginning of last month amounts to 
nearly 3 per cent., while that on the heavy Stocks is only from 1to 14 
percent. The value of the floating securities also has been but little 
affected by the fall in Consols; and their price is usually considered, and 
is, in fact, atrue index for discovering the abundance or scarcity of 
money. Exchequer Bills bearing an interest of only 2d. per cent. per 
day are still at a premium of 76 per cent., and yet we had to-day the 
anomaly of 4 and 5 per cent. interest paid for the loan of money on Con- 
sols for short periods. 

The reaction which occurred this afternoon in Consols was attributed 
tothe state of the Corn-market to-day, in which wheat has fallen about 
from 4s. to 6s. since Monday last; but the probability is, that all the corn 
likely to be had from abroad is already purchased, and a large part already 
on its way to this country. If this be the case, the apprehended effect of 
corn importations on the Exchanges is not likely to be diminished by a 
trifling fall in the price of corn here at home. 

On the other hand, gold is dearer to-day, and in considerable demand ; 
and the price of bullion has advanced to 3/. 17s. 10§d. per ounce, the 
standard price, and the point at which sovereigns will begin to be used for 
every purpose of manufacture or export. 

In the Foreign market there have not been many transactions. Russian 
Stock is about 1 per cent. lower since last week, but its price is still the 
wonder of every body ; and truly with reason, when it is considered as the 
debt of a poor country, embarrassed in its finances, and engaged in a dis- 
tant, enormously expensive, and unsuccessful war, 

All the South American securities, as they are somewhat facetiously 
termed, are lower. Colombian and Peruvian Bonds worse than ever ; but 
why Peruvian 6 per cents. should be of less value than Greek 5 per cents, it 
is not easy to say. 

Portuguese remains at 56, but no word of the dividend. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, 2074 to 2083 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 85 to} 
3 per Cent. Consols, 85% to 
Ditto, for Acct. 27th Nov. 85% to 86 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 93% to 4 
4 per Cents. 1822, 1014 to § 
4 per Cents, 1826, 1024 to § 
Long Annuities, 19 to 19 1-16 
India Stock, 2364 to 2374 
India Bonds, 83 to 85 
Exchequer Bills, 75 to 76 premium 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 62 to 624 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. 47 to 48 
Colombian, 1824, 18}to 19 
Danish 3 per Cents. 604 to 6] 


Mexican 6 per Cents. 38 

Ditto 5 per Cents. 28 to 4 
| Peruvian 6 per Cents. 17 to 13 
| Portuguese 5 per Cents. 56 
| Russian, 92 to $ 
Spanish, 11} to} 
Chilian, 27 to 29 
French 5 per Cents. 105} to 3 
Ditto 3 per Cents. 733 to 2 
Greek 5 per Cents. 18 to 4 

SHARES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 25 to 27 
Bolanos, 490 to 500 

Brazil, 77 to 79 

Colombian, 18 to 19 

Real del Monte, 240 to 260 
United Mexican, 174 to 183 











SaturpAy Mornine, Har-past Ten.—This is a holiday at the Bank, 
but the Stock Exchange is open as usual, Consols for account 86 to 4, 
but very little business doing. 

Haxr-past ONE.—There has been very little business in either market 
all the morning. -Consols have been 86%, buyers for the account; at pre- 
sent the price is 85% to 86. 

Four o’Clock,—Consols, 85% buyers. 





Letters from Algiers represent the French blockade as very in- 
efficient. The French commerce is suffering from the facility with 
which the cruisers of the Dey sail and return. 

Colonel Fabvier, the Philhellene, landed at Toulon from Greece, 
on the 3d current. 

The French Minister of the Interior has recently sent silver 
medals to several physicians in provincial towns who have been 
active in propagating vaccination. 

The Irish Catholic prelates, Doctors Doyle and Murray, are at 
present in Paris. 

A letter from Bourdeaux, announces the establishment of the 
Catholic rent in that city. A resident treasurer has been appointed, 
who is authorized to open a correspondence with the Association 
in Dublin, and to transmit subscriptions. 

The King of the Netherlands evinces a great desire to have his 
navy strengthened and made efficient, and his seaports in a perfect 
state of defence. 

Letters from Madrid, of the 4th instant, state that several new 
bands of the Ultra-Royalists have been formed in Catalonia, 
under two priests named Punal and Carajol. In consequence of 
this circumstance, the Spanish troops who were about to return 
from Barcelona to Madrid have had their orders countermanded. 
It was generally believed in Madrid that these bands have a close 
connexion with the partisans of Don Miguel, and that they are 
paid by a fund provided by the clergy of both countries, 

The evacuation of Cadiz by the French troops is now complete. 
The last division of the garrison marched out on the 26th ‘of Sep- 
tember. Part of the sick, and of the materiel of the army, has 
arrived at Brest. 

The bulletin of the sanitary state of Gibraltar presented on the 
25th the following results :—On the 20th there were 210 sick. On 
the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, the contagion attacked 231 persons, 
which formed a total of 441 sick. Between the 21st and the 24th, 
40 persons died, and 83 recovered. On the 25th the number of sick 
was 312. 

A letter from Madrid, of the 23rd ultimo, mentions that the 
fever had broken out in the South of Spain. At Madrid, and 
throughout Spain, says the writer, there is a drought such as we 
have never before experienced; many springs and fountains are 
dried up. The heat has been less violent than in preceding 
years. It is also said, in a letter from Bayonne, that the yellow 
fever has appeared at Seville. 

In consequence of the fever at Gibraltar, the Senate of Ham- 
burgh have resolved that no vessel coming from that quarter shall 
be admitted into the Elbe. Vessels from the south coast of Spain 
and Portugal are to be liable to quarantine. 

The Bank at Berlin, after squandering its discounts and accom- 
modations with a profuse hand, is contracting its business hastily, 
in the manner of bankers, and with the usual distressing conse- 
quences. 

A letter from Moscow, dated the,7th September, gives a bad 
account of the situation of the nobility. ‘ With the exception of 
about twenty families,'which possess immense riches, the proprietors 
are in a state of the greatest poverty, and scarcely a week passes 
without judicial sales of the finest lands at prices far beneath their 
value.” 

Letters from Alexandria report that, agreeably to the conven- 
tion made with the Viceroy by Admiral Codrington, the Egyptians 
were to be allowed to provision the fortresses in the Morea for se- 
veral months, before they were yielded by Ibrahim to the Turks. 
It is said in a French paper, that the convention concluded between 
Admiral Codrington and the Pacha of Egypt, had been the subject 
of important negotiations between the ambassadors of the three 
powers. Itis asserted that Count Guilleminot has strongly dis- 
approved of the manner in which that treaty was concluded. 

A letter from Alexandria mentions, that many of the liberated 
Greek slaves were so satisfied with their treatment, that they had 
expressed a wish to remain if the Pacha would employ them. 

According to recent accounts from Upper Canada, the wheat 
harvest had failed, and the crop of oats was but indifferent. A 
malignant fever prevailed in the province, of which a number of 
persons had died. Some of the troops were on the hospital list. 

Accounts from St. Thomas’s mention the capture of the pirate 
ship Las Damas Argentinas, by his Majesty's ship Victor. This 
pirate has committed great excesses off Teneriffe: she captured 
the Caraboo from Liverpool to Buenos Ayres, the crew of which 
was reported to be all put to death, but there is every probability 
of their having been landed in safety on one of the Western Islands 
—at least one of the prisoners on board the pirate mentioned the 

circumstance. The pirate is a vessel of only ninety tons, armed 
with one 18-pounder, and arms for seveaty men. The crew on 
board, consisting of forty men, have been safely secured in gaol. 


The King, on Monday, was so completely recovered from his late attack 
of gout, as to be enabled to take an airing in Windsor Park. 

His Majesty also took an airing on Tuesday; but caught cold, and has 
since been confined, 
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Despatches were received on Monday, announcing the death of her 
Majesty Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal of England, and Dowager 
Queen of Wirtemberg, on the 6th instant. Her disorder was water on the 
chest. For some time previous to her death, she had been in avery weak 
state ; and latterly the difficulty she found in breathing, added to her other 
complaints, excited great apprehensions of a fatal issue. The Frankfort 
Journal says, that her Majesty’s death “plunges the Royal Family, aud the 
whole kingdom, in the most profound mourning. Her virtues had acquired 
her the love and veneration of all Wirtembergers.” She was the eldest 
daughter of King George the Third, and was born on the 29th of September, 
1766. She married on the 18th of May 1797, Frederick, late King of 
Wirtemberg ; who died on the 30th of October 1816, leaving no issue. 

A supplement to Tuesday’s Gazette announces that the Court goes into 
mourning on this occasion, on the 19th. ‘The ladies to wear black bomba- 
sines, plain muslin or long lawn linen, crape hoods, shamoy shoes and gloves, 
and crape fans : undress, dark Norwich crape. The gentlemen to wear 
black cloth, without buttons on the sleeves and pockets, plain muslin or long 
lawn cravats and weepers, shamoy shoes and gloves, crape hatbands, and 
black swords and buckles: undress, dark grey frocks.’’ The officers of the 
Army and Navy are not required to wear any other mourning, in uniform, 
than a black crape round the left arm. 


The mournitig is to be general, The Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, 
has given notice, by his Majesty’s command, “that upon the present melan- 
choly occasion of the death of her late Majesty the Queen Dowager of 
Wirtemberg, his Majesty’s sister, it is expected that all persons do put them- 
selves into deep mourning ;” to begin on Sunday the 19th. 

The Times says that the Duke of Wellington seldom goes to Windsor; and 
then only when he is obliged to go. , 

Mr. Huskisson is on his return to England, from a Continental tour, with 
improved health. 


It has been found necessary to pull down a great portion of the orna- 
mental part of the central entrance to the new Palace, because sufficient 
room had not been left in the entablature to admit some figures with which 
it was to be ornamented. In order to prevent the prying eye of John Bull 
from seeing the demolition which is going forward, an immense tarpaulin 
has been suspended over the whole centre of the works, so that the building 
appears to be in a sort of mourning. The number of workmen employed 
amount to nearly three hundred, but with the utmost activity being used, 
it is said that the buildings cannot be completed for upwards of two years.— 
Morning Journal. 

The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt made their first 
purchases for the present quarter on Tuesday. The amount invested, and to 
be laid out on each transfer-day during the present quarter, was 14,1887. 1s. 6d, 
which in the quarter ending the 5th January 1829, will amount to rather 
mere than 581,000¢. The purchases are on the reduced scale of investing 
3,000,0002. only per annum, in aid of the sinking-fund, according to the act 
passed in the last session of Parliament. 

In consequence of the death of Sir George Grey, the following appoint- 
ments have taken place :—Commissioner Ross, now at Malta, to be Com- 
missioner of the Dock-yard at Portsmouth ; Sir Michael Seymour, Captain 
of the Royal George yacht, at Portsmouth to be Commissioner of the Dock- 
yard at Malta; Sir William Hoste to be Captain of the Royal George yacht ; 
and Sir Christopher Cole, to be Captain of the Royal Sovereign yacht at 
Deptford, in the room of Sir William Hoste. 

Common Cowuncit.—There was a meeting of the Common Council on 
Thursday. Mr. Richardson adverted to what he considered a breach of pri- 
vilege, by the Lord Mayor’s chaplain : the Corporation had agreed to pay 
the expense of printing a sermon which he had preached ; but, not content 
with that, the reverend gentleman had tacked a large appendix to it, con- 
taining a gross libel on the London University. This question was deemed 
irrelevant at the present meeting, and Mr. Richardson was obliged to give it 
up. Mr. Peacock, in compliance with the request of a number of friends of 
religious liberty, withdrew, for the present, his motion relative to persecu- 
tions for religious opinions. The meetiag then proceeded to take into con- 
sideration the report of the Committee on the sale of the office of Secondary. 
Mr. Pearson was heard at great length, in support of his petition against the 
sale of this office ; and he laid open a mass_ of iniquitous extortions which 
had been practised upon the miserable and unfortunate, by those who had at 
times held the office. The further consideration of the subject was, how- 
ever, adjourned. 

There was a meeting of the Livery of London on Wednesday, at which 
Mr. Copeland was again unanimously elected one of the Sheriffs of London 
for the year. This gentleman is now convalescent; and it is expected will 
soon be able to take upon him the duties of office. 

Court or Kine’s-Bencn.—The Adjourned Sittings in London after Tri- 
nity Term commenced on Thursday, before Lord Tenterden. There are 
between five and six hundred cases entered for trial, a great many of which 
are important Special Jury cases. 

Lord Harris, the conqueror of the Mysore and Seringapatam, unable, from 
age, to attend the Kent meeting next week, has given his brother free- 
holders the benefit of his advice and opinion in a letter—afier the fashion 
of Lord Kenyon and the Duke of Newcastle, and to the same effect. 

The clergy of the Deanery of Sutton, in the diocese of Canterbury, have 
come forth with a declaration of their sentiments on the present crisis. They 
reprobate the attainment of political power by the Roman Catholics as the 
greatest of all possible evils to religion; and they entreat their fellow-subjects 
of the laity, to endeavour, by every means, to maintain the principles of the 
Reformation in all their vigour, and thereby uphold the great cause of reli- 
gious truth. They seem to think that the cause of the Catholics is advanced 
chiefly by infidels, sceptics, and latitudinarians, who, from whatever motives 
they act, have the same end in view—the overthrow of the Established Church. 

The Kentish papers are full of intimations of the preparations making by 
the Brunswickers and anti-Brunswickers, for the approaching county meeting 
at Penenden-heath, on the 24th. 
there are already inlisted under the banners of the Kent Brunswick Club 
above eight hundred members, the greater part of whom are yeomanry, and 
of the class of farmers, There are among the Presidents five resident peers 
of the county ; among the Vice-Presidents, one nobleman, four honourables, 
nine baronets, and two knights, all residents in Kent; inthe Committee of 
Management, forty-one of the most influential gentlemen of the county. It is 

further stated, that a strong opposition will be made at the county meeting, 
and that Brunswickers and antisBrunswickers are now organizing parties at 


The Maidstone Journal announces that. 





Canterbury and Rochester, to proceed in large bodies to Maidstone, with 
purple and green flags, which are to be the symbols of the conflicting parties. 
It appears that a report prevailed that Sir Thomas Lethbridge had changed 
his mind on the Catholic question. The baronet, at the Bath corporation 
dinner, took the opportunity to contradict the report. 

The Portuguese merchants, and others connected with Portugal, met in 
the City of London Tavern, on Thursday, to come to an understanding re« 
garding the address, the copy of the constitution, and the sceptre which it 
is meant to present to their young Queen. An address was unanimously 
adopted ; the choice of the Committee appointed at the previous meeting, to 
fix the mauner in which the presents are to be finished, was approved ; and 
a Committee appointed to arrange the manner in which they are to be pre- 
sented.. 

The birth-day of Don Pedro, on Sunday last, was celebrated at Plymouth 
with some pomp, by the refugee Portuguese. In the moraing, they heard 
mass performed in the Portuguese language, and by Portuguese priests. On 
Monday evening a general illumination of the houses occupied by the Por- 
tuguese took place. 





Fraups 1n THE Coat Trape,.—Some time since, a Committee was a»- 
pointed by the magistrates of Surrey, under the provisions of the act of Par- 
liament, which enabled them to appoint coal-meters to be paid by the county, 
to inquire into certain alleged frauds by coal-merchants and coal-meters. 
This Committee made their report on Tuesday, to a bench of Magistrates at 
Kingston ; and it developes an organized system of fraud, by some merchants 
acting in collusion with the meters. To receive evidence, the Committee gave 
the meters appointed under the act leave to receive bribes from the mer- 
chants, but not to pocket them. These men were afterwards examined be- 
fore the Committee, and their evidence was reduced to writing, In the slang 
of the craft, one species of fraud was called ** working the oracle,’—which 
means the removing of coals from a loaded waggon to the storehouse. A coal- 
barge, it is known, is divided into compartments: these compartments are 
called “* rooms,’”’—each of which is calculated to contain five chaldrons of 
coals, In the coal trade, “ skimming a room,” or taking a certain portion of 
coals—sometimes five sacks—from each room, and then selling the quantity 
left for full five chaldrons, is another common mode of defrauding the buyer. 
When a coal-meter allowed a room to be skimmed,” he received a bribe of 
2s.6d.; and on one occasion a meter received a fee of 12s, 6d. for allowing five 
rooms to be “ skimmed.’ Ninety-one anda half chaldrons of coals were once 
purchased for exportation, and the draw-back upon them paid at the Custom- 
house, when in point of fact only eighty-four chaldrons were delivered—the 
purchaser being defrauded out ofa whole “ room,” or five chaldrons, and four- 
teen sacks. It appears too, that coals are frequently measured and loaded in 
the mornings and evenings in the absence of the meters. On these occasions 
the merchant, or his clerk, without hesitation makes out the ticket, and signs 
the meter’s name to it. Nor is it an uncommon thing to send out coals 
marked ‘¢ Wallsend,’ which, besides being deficient in measure, are of an in- 
ferior quality. For a fraud of this kinda meter received a bribe of from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. The meter had also a weekly allowance of a few shillings for what 
was called “general services.” Such are some of the frauds set forth in the 
report. It is to be printed for the use of the Magistrates ; and the Committee 
are to consider what remedy can be applied to a system of deception so g - 
neral and wellarranged. The “respectable” coal-merchants are indignant at 
the disclosures made by the meters. One company have petitioned the Ma- 
gistrates for a copy of the report, in order to be able to vindicate their cha- 
racter and punish their calumniators ; but the Magistrates have refused them. 
The petition is to be taken into consideration on the 3rd of November, when 
they will have an opportunity of defending themselves, 


Newmarket Races.—The Newmarket second October meeting began on 
Monday, and brought a great number of noblemen and gentlemen to the 
ground. Several matches were declared off. The first race for one-third of 
a subscription of 25 sovereigus, was gained by the Duke of Grafton’s 
Turquoise, beating Colonel Wilson’s Spotless, by two lengths. The Garden 
stakes of 100 sovereigns each, gained by Mr. Pettit’s Rough Robin, beating 
Lord Verulam’s Brocard by'a head. The betting on this race was very heavy 

Tuesday.—The first race, for 50/, was gained by Lord Exeter’s Sultan, 
beating Mr. Batson’s Harriet, and Lord Egremont’s Brother to Lapdog : won 
by half a length. Handicap of 10 sovereigns each, gained by Mr, Payne’s 
Belzoni, beating Lord Anson’s filly, and Mr. Pettit’s Proteus: won by halfa 
length. The Clearwell stakes of 30 sovereigns each, gained by Lord 
Exeter’s Greenmantle, beating the Duke of Grafton’s Lyric, and Mr. 
Hunter’s Pea-blossom: won by alength. One third of a subscription of 25 
sovereigns each, gained by Lord Jersey's Glenartney, beating Lord Egre- 
mont’s Gaberlunzie: won by a neck. 

Wednesday,—First class of the Oatlands, of thirty sovereigns each—Mr. 
Stonehewer’s Flush beat Lord Southampton’s Lepanto, Lord Egremont’s 
Stumps, and Lord Cavendish’s Amphion. Handicap of ten sovereigns—Mr. 
Payne’s Shakspeare beat Mr. Walker's Helenus, the Duke of Portland’s 
Freak colt, and Mr. July’s Soldon. Sweepstakes of ten sovereigns each— 
Duke of Richmond’s Logic beat Mr. Weatherby’s Tokay and Mr, Mills’s Zin- 
garee. Sweepstakes of one hundred sovereigns each—Duke of Grafton’s 
Omen beat Lord Exeter’s Enthusiast, and the Duke of Portland’s Freak colt. 

After the races to-day, a novel scene for Newmarket took place. Two 
gentlemen, well known on the turf, made a trotting match for a considerable 
sum—the one to drive his horse twelve miles, taking a companion in the 
gig weighing 18 st., in the same time that the other party should trot his pony 
(saddle) eleven miles, They started from the 61st mile-stone on the Barton 
Mill’s Road, and proceeded to the 67th, the horse leading all the way. The 
pony, however, got to the 62nd mile-stone, in returning, by the time tha} 
the horse in harness had passed it about a minute and twenty seconds, win- 
ning the match cleverly by nearly three quarters of a mile. The horse broke, 
and backed his wheel three times, or the match would probably have had a 
different termination, The miles were done as uear to four minutes each as 
possible. The betting was heavy. 

Thursday.—Sweepstakes of two hundred sovereigns each—Mr, Payne’s 
Gramarie walked over. Second class of the Oatlands of thirty sovereigns 
each—Mr. Delme Ratcliffe’s Fleur de Lis beat Lord Verulam’s Helas, Lord 
Anson’s Bee-in-a-Bonnet, Lord Stradbrooke’s Miss Craven, and Mr. Forth’s 
Ridicule: won cleverly by two lengths. Handicap sweepstakes of ten 
sovereigns each—Mr. Payne’s filly, by Skim, beat Mr, Dilly’s Zeuxis, and 
General Grosvenor’s Danceaway, by ahead, Handicap plate of 100/.—The 
Duke of Richmond’s Alderman beat Lord Wilton’s Goshawk ; Mr. Rush’s 





Carthage, Mr, Irby’s, Toso, and Mr. Meynell’s Serf: won easily by two lengths, 
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The Town plate of 50/—Mr. O’Connor’s Charon beat Lord Tavistock’s 
Demon, Mr. Sowerby’s Theresa, Lord Verulam’s Helas, and the Duke -of 
Grafton’s Nutmeg: won by a neck, after a hard race. 

Friday.—The Prendergast stakes of 50 sovereigns each—Lord Exeter's 
Greenmantle beat Mr. Dilly’s Canary. Match for 100 sovereigns.—Lord 
Exeter’s Filho beat the Duke of Portland’s Carthusian. Match for 50 sove- 
reigns.—General Grosvenor’s John de Bart, and Mr, Payne’s Jungfrau: a 
dead heat. Handicap stakes of 10 sovereigns each.—Lord Jersey's Gle- 
nartney beat Lord Exeter’s Filho. 

Cricxet.—On Monday and Tuesday an excellent match, for 50/. a-side, 
was played at Hampton’s cricket-ground, Camberwell, between eleven play- 
ers of the parish of Mary-le-bonne, and eleven of the Camberwell Star Club. 
The match excited great interest; and as both days were extremely propi- 
tious, there was a good assemblage of amateurs, many of whomcame from a 
considerable distance. The following is astatement of the game at its conclu- 
sion. Mary-le-bonne—first innings, 75; second ditto, 42—117. Cam- 
berwell—first innings, 47 ; second ditto, 58—115. The Mary-le-bonne win- 
ning with eight wickets to go down. The play throughout was good on both 
sides, 


Fatconry.—The ancient pastime of hawking was revived at Redbourne, 
on Wednesday se’nnight, by the Duke of St. Albans, hereditary Grand 
‘Falconer of England. A number of the neighbouring gentry and of his 
Grace’s tenants were invited to the sports. The Duke himself appeared in 
the fféld dressed in his official costume, with green jacket, golden girdle, and 
gauntlets, magnificently trimmed Spanish hat turned up before, with a large 
white feather, buskins, and gold spurs, His Lordship was mounted on a 
fine chesnut hunter. The Duchess, the Ladies Beauclerk, and other ladies, 
splendidly dressed in Lincoln green and scarlet shawls, came on the ground 
in open carriages and four. The first hawk brought down a partridge “ in 
fine style ;” but on being again let loose, it made off beyond the ken of the 
sportsmen. Asecond hawk killed its brace of birds, in a manner which 
delighted the company, and warmed the eloquence of the Morning Chronicle 
in the subsequent narration. The wind was high, and the weather unfayour. 
able for the sport; and it was deemed prudent not to hazard the hawks 
further, as the sport altogether was only a ¢via/ of them. “Such, however, 
was the sport, that it has afforded (says The Chronicle) a most interesting 
specimen of the old game, But the hawk! it would puzzle all the philoso- 
phers of the world to account for its action by any of the known laws of 
motion, or the principles of mechanic power. You frequently see it elevate, 
depress, increase, or retard its flight at pleasure, without any visible action 
of the pinion, as though its motion were the result of volition, or of some 
electrical power, the operation of which is hidden from human scrutiny. 
Had the last bird not been struck the first time, it would have flown into 
the arms of the crowd—overcoming its dread of man in the presence of a 
superior and more terrible enemy. It was instinct with fear, from the mo- 
ment it arose within the sight ofthe hawk, and flew cowering and fluttering, as 
though conscious of the destiny which it could not escape.’ At the termination 
of the hawking, the company were entertained by the Duke and Duchess 
with a most sumptuous banquet, and a splendid exhibition of fireworks con- 
cluded the amusements. 


A young gentleman in London-street, Fitzroy-square, went to dress on 
Friday evening, fora music party. As he seemed to linger, his father went 
to ascertain the caus¢é, when he found him dead. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the neighbourhood beside the Obelisk, nea 
George’s-fields, was thrown into a state of alarm by a loud explosion, which 
occurred in the lower part of the house occupied by Madame Hengler, who 
during many years has manufactured the fire-works for Vauxhall. The ex- 
plosion was followed by a thick volume of vapour, which came from the 
kitchen. It was soon ascertained that a fire had happened in the kitchen. 
Several fire-works went off at intervals; and the inmates of the premises, as 
well as those kept by Mortram, the fire-work maker, were in a state of great 
terror, expecting the blowing up of the building. It soon appeared that the 
danger was not of the magnitude which had been apprehended. The damage 
done was not extensive ; but the dread which the public felt of the explosion 
which the powder and fire-works might have produced, was displayed on 
every countenance, These establishments for pyrotechny are a great nuisance, 
and should stand far distant from inhabited houses. 

On Monday morning, while Joseph Knott, one of the patrol belonging to 
the Clink liberty, stooped down to aida drunken man who was lying on the 
ground, one of his pistols, which was in his great-coat pocket, went off. The 
shot lodged in the thigh, which was lacerated in a dreadful manner, and the 
poor man now lies in the hospital in a very dangerous state. 


An Trish labourer employed at the repairs going forward at the Italian 
Opera-house, was on Tuesday killed by a fall from the scaffold on which 
he was standing. 

The body of a young woman, about eighteen years of age, was found in the 
Surrey canal, Greenwich, on Wednesday afternoon, There were no marks 
of violence upon the body, but the deceased was with child. 

An inquest was held on Tuesday night, at Knightsbridge, on the body of a 
well-dressed female found in the Serpentine river. There was no evidence 
to show how she was drowned; but a witness stated the manner in which 
the body was discovered. He was teaching two dogs to take the water, near 
the head of the river, when he saw a bonnet floating close to the east end, 
near the shore : his Newfoundland dog then jumped in and brought the body 
to the shore: the water was about ten feet deep. The body seemed to have 
been about two days in the water. Verdict—‘ Found drowned ; but how or 
when, there is no evidence before the jurors.” 

Last week, a fine young woman who resided in the neighbourhood of 
Guerneyslade, was killed by falling in the dark into a pit among some large 
stones, She was found quite dead. The unfortunate girl was on the point 
of being married. She was buried in her bridal dress on the Sunday subse- 
quent to the accident, about the same hour she had promised to stand sponsor 
to a neighbour's child. 

A woman in Stirling, fourscore years of age, last week lost her life in con- 
sequence of her dress having accidentally caught fire. 

On Monday evening, Mrs. Sarah Wilkins, a widow lady, aged sixty-five, 
residing in Thames-street, met a similar melancholy end. By some un- 
known means her dress had caught fire. She rushed down stairs to the par- 
lour of a tavern ; but’ before assistance could be afforded, she expired. The 
whole of her clothes were burnt off, and she was scorched in a most dreadful 
manner all over, ‘particularly about the head, face, and bosom. 








On Tuesday, a parent residing at Paddington, went out, and locked tlie 
door of his house, leaving his child inside. On his return, he found the in- 
fant in the agonies of death, its clothes having been burned in his absence. 

The premises of a colour-manufacturer, in Allen-street, were on Monday 
morning destroyed by fire—for the third time. The last time was about 
nine weeks since, and the new works were only completed on Saturday, and 
the workmen commenced their operations on Monday. The fire is supposed 
to have originated in the stoves being overheated. 

The workshop of Mr. Goldsworthy, cabinet-maker, Half Moon-passage, 
Aldersgate-street, was partly consumed by fire on Monday afternoon. A 
number of reports were circulated as to the origin of the fire, On hearing 
these, Mr. Goldsworthy, whose spirits were depressed, observed to a friend, 
“ surely no ove thinks I set the house on fire.’ Shortly after he hanged 
himself on the premises. 

A man named Ashton, who inhabited a lone cottage at Stayley Wood, be- 
tween two of the highest mountains in Cheshire, lately set two spring-guns 
in the house before going to bed with his son. Each gun was charged with 
half-a-dozen of bullets. On the following morning, while the son was pre- 
paring to go out, Ashton reminded him to beware of the wires. It appears 
that the unfortunate man had himself afterwards touched one of them; for on 
his son’s return, he was found dead on the floor, pierced with several balls. 

Two men belonging to Wolverhampton, who were at different times last 
week witnessing the baiting of bulls, had each a leg broken by the infuriated 
animals. 

Mr. Pritchard, dancing-master, Bridgenorth, was drowned in the Severn 
on Tuesday evening. In rising from his seat on the deck of a barge, he fell 
into the river; and as there were only two men on board, and the night dark, 
no assistance could be rendered him. 

On Thursday se’nnight, a father aged sixty, and his son aged sixteen, were 
smothered in a plaster-pit, near Leicester. A large quantity of earth fell in 
while they were endeavouring to make the pit more secure, and they were 
both dug out quite dead, 





An impudent attempt at fraud was made upon the Earl of Derby, the othes 
day, by an impostor, who, in a long, circumstantial, and most plausibly-written 
letter, signed “ Edward Watkins,” represented himself as an unbeneficed 
clergyman of the Established Church, labouring under the complicated mise- 
ries of old age, disease, and absolute want. The Earl sent the letter to the 
Mendicity Society, with 10/., to be given to the party if he should be found 
deserving ; but upon inquiry, it was discovered that the tale was false, and 
the scheme of an impostor who has been successful in levying contributions 
on several gentlemen by similar means. 

A gentleman at Beverly was swindled out of 200/. last week, by sending 
a bill to that amount to an advertising money-lender in the Strand, for dis- 
count. i 

On Saturday morning, a gentleman, so green from the country that he stood 
gazing at St. Dunstan’s church for the purpose of seeing the hours struck, 
was joined by a man who described the actions of the machinery to him; but 
while the gentleman’s eyes were directed to the clock, his loquacious com- 
panion robbed him of his watch and purse. 

On Sunday evening, a young lady, whose friends reside near Soho-square, 
and who, it is stated, is possessed of wealth, beauty, and accomplishments, 
eloped from the residence of her parents with a young Swiss, courier to a 
noble Earl, and it is supposed they have gone to the Continent. 

A draper’s shop, at the corner of Speldhurst-street, was broken into on 
Tuesday morning, and robbed of goods to the amount of 2004. 

The house of Mr. Mildmay, M.P., at Claremont, near Roehampton, was 
robbed on Saturday of property to a considerable amount. The thieves went 
about their crime with great deliberation; and effected their escape without 
creating the least disturbance. , 

On Monday, a publican in Shadwell hanged himself in a fit of insanity. 
He had some years before attempted to cut his throat. It was stated on the 
Coroner’s inquest, that mental disease was hereditary in the family. 

Mr. John Rist, an officer on half-pay, who was residing with a friend in 
Chelmsford, shot himself on Saturday evening, in his bed-room. He re- 
mained insensible till the Wednesday following, when he died. 

James Thomas, who was assistant to Captain Thompson, the proprietor of 
the shooting-gallery and billiard-rooms, in Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, 
committed suicide on Saturday morning, by blowing out his brains with a 
pistol in the front of the premises, 

William Parr Pope, whose committal was mentioned last week, has been 
convicted at the Warwick Sessions of having obtained 5/. from a gentleman, 
on the pretence of being the agent of Mr. F. C. Westley, the publisher of this 
paper, and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

At the New Bailey, Manchester, Mrs. Richardson and Mr. Jackson, hat 
manufacturers, were convicted in the mitigated penalty of 25/. each, for 
having a compound called varnish, in their possession, which was mainly 
composed of spirits of wine, without a permit. On the part of the defendants 
it was argued that a large quantity of shell-lac, turpentine, and other articles 
being mixed with the spirits of wine, it was thereby rendered unfit for con- 
sumption in the way of spirits, and therefore it did not come under the 
meaning of the act. The magistrates, however, thought otherwise, and the 
parties were convicted. The full peralty is 1002. 

An action was lately raised before the Sheriff of Forfarshire, by the Kirk 
Session of Dundee, against the owners of the steam-packet, Rapid, to compel 
them to discontinue sailing her between Dundee and Broughty Ferry on Sun- 
days. A decision has been given in favour of the Rapid. 

The crime of horse-stealing has again become common in Essex. Two 
ponies were stolen last week ; and it appears that some other attempts to steal 
were made, though they proved unsuccessful, 

George Howarth, a very steady watchman, was murdered at Manchester 
on the morning of Saturday last. On Friday evening, a stranger was seen 
drunk in the company of a disorderly female. This woman, the stranger 
imagined, had robbed him of a few shillings; and he applied to some watch- 
men to have her apprehended. They refused to listen to his incoherent 
tale ; and he was equally unsuccessful in an application which he made at 
one of the Lock-up-houses; out of which he was forcibly ejected, as he 
would not go away quietly. Howarth and the drunken man parted ; but the 
former soon after saw the man coming towards him. In an instant he pulled 
a carving-knife from under his coat, stabbed him in the abdomen, and ran 
away. The poor man was found sitting on the pavement, with his hands on 
the wound, from which his bowels were protruding. The murderer, who is 
entirely unknown in Manchester, has for the present escaped, 
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A man was last week committed to Haddington Gaol, on suspicion of 
having murdered an old man, on his return from Gifford fair, The deceased 
was found dead, with his head dreadfully mangled, and his pockets turned 
inside out. He had only a small sum of money in his possession, 

An American paper mentions the murder of the two daughters of an inn- 
keeper in Giles county, Tenessee, by a neighbour who had a law-suit with 
their father, in which they were material witnesses. The noise made by the 
murderer awakened two lodgers, who had been admitted into the house 
against the injunctions of their father, in his absence. They armed themselves 
and went to see into the cause of the disturbance. One of them met the 
murderer on the stairs, and on his endeavouring to pass on without speaking, 
shot him dead, On entering the room, the two sisters were found in bed with 
their throats cut. 

On the evening of the 9th, a party of banditti set fire to seventeen stacks 
of corn, in the farm-yard of the glebe-house of Wollstown, in the county of 
Cork. They also burnt the glebe-house, which was unfinished. It was tithe- 
corn, and only one load, which had been left on a cart, was saved. The 
loss is supposed to be 5002. The farm-house, offices, and corn, in another 
quarter, have also been destroyed, causing a loss to the proprietor of nearly 
3002. 

Eight persons were last week committed to the Devizes Bridewell for o 
fences against the game-laws. Others were pardoned, on condition of their 
informing against the buyers ; one of the latter of whom was convicted in 
penalties amounting to 202. 

A servant in the Paris post-office has been apprehended on the charge of 
purloining money-letters. No fewer than eight letters of this kind were found 
upon him, and he confessed that he had long carried on the practice. Among 
other losers, were several English families residing in Paris. They could cb- 
tain no redress; as, although it could be proved that the letters had been 
put into the London post-office, it could not be proved that they had not 
been stolen before they reached the continent. 

A young man, son of the letter-carrier between Tobermory and Auchna- 
craig, in the island of Mull, has been committed to Inverary gaol, for trial, 
on the charge of having stolen a money-letter from the mail-bag, which he 
was deputed to carry by his father. 

Several street robberies have lately been committed in Liverpool, by gangs 
of three or four men. Their victims are generally aged and infirm persons, 
incapable of offering resistance. 





Triax sy Jury 1n INp1a—The Bombay Gazette of the 30th of April con- 
tains a charge of Sir Charles Chambers, one of the Judges of that Presidency 
to the Grand Jury, on the extension of the privilege of sitting on juries, in 
criminal cases, to native subjects ofthe three Presidencies, under the act 7 
George, IV., c. 37. The Judge, in congratulating the Grand Jurors, and 
through them the community, on the introduction of this great principle into 
the administration of justice in India, stated, that with a view to the more sa- 
tisfactory arrangement of such rules as might be necessary to regulate the 
selection of native jurors, the Bench had thought it right to consult the prin- 
cipal persons of the several Hindoo castes at Bombay and its neighbourhood, 
with regard to the wishes which they might entertain, and to the exemptions 
and indulgences under which they might be satisfied to fulfil the duties as- 
signed to them by the act of Parliament. The individuals consulted trans- 
mitted to the Judges a paper, setting forth certain matters connected with 
their religion and customs, which they wished the Judges to consider, in 
framing regulations relating to the serving of Hindoos on juries. They claim 
to be exempted from all coroner’s inquests, as the inspection of a dead body 
is deemed a pollution. They wish to be exempted from juries when a Bra- 
min is to be tried capitally, it being a religious duty not to contribute to the 
death of a Bramin. The sane caste pleads exemption from all juries on 
capital crimes, as they dare not contribute to the death of any animal. No 
Hindoo to serve under the age of twenty-one, or above seventy. It is wished 
that six British subjects, conversant with the duties of jurors, should be as- 
sociated with the native jurors, until the latter are properly qualified for the 
duties, butno longer; and that there should always be one individual who 
has a competent knowledge of the English language, and of any language in 
ordinary use among the natives on the petty juries. It is requested that none 
but respectable Chrisiians shall be selected to serve along with the Hindoos, 
Six castes are named, the persons composing which are considered best 
qualified to act as jurors; and it is desired that no Hindoo may be called to 
act except those who are judged qualified by the heads of their castes,—who 
are to give the court alist of their names. Exemption is also claimed for Hin- 
doos from appearing in court on days when their doing so would be contrary 
to their religion and customs, and in cases of sickness in themselves or fa- 
milies. The other points suggested relate to the hours of attendance, and to 
some matters of personal convenience. The Hindoos anticipate that some 
difficulties of practice may occur in the commencement of the new system, 
but they hope to see them speedily and entirely removed. 

Tue Darpaneries.—As to the practicability of blockading the Darda- 
nelles, reference has been made to the official correspondence of Admiral 
Collingwocd with Lord Mulgrave in 1807. The gallant Admiral, who was off 
the Dardanelles in August 1807, shows—Ist, That Constantinople depends 
very little on the navigation of the Dardanelles for supplies; 2d, That the 
capital of Turkey ought not to do so, even in times of profound peace, “as the 
strong north-east winds which prevail during the summer months, and strong 
current which runs out, as effectually prevent vessels from entering as any 
blockade ;” 3rd, That Constantinople is supplied by caravans from Galipoli 
and other places on the sea of Marmora, so that the Greeks would suffer 
most from the interruption of trade. 4th, That a squadron of large ships 
cannot be of any sort of use at the Dardanelles, as it is impossible to keep 
the sea, and difficult to find a port. Ships from Egypt, or from foreign na- 
tions, Lord Collingwood conceives, might be interrupted by a cruizer sta- 
tioned between Cape Matapan and the west end of Candia, and between 
Rhcdes and the east end of Candia. 

Scancity 1n Guernsey anp Jprsty.—A Guernsey paper of Wednesday 
says, “ The recent rises in the price of flour have created a more than ordi- 
nary sensation, both in this place and in Jersey. In the latterisland, several 
bundreds of the poorer classes presented themselves in amass in the Royal 
Square last Monday, for the purpose ofascertaining the cause, and to solicit the 
authorities to take the subject into consideration. Theconstable placed himself 
in the thickest part of the group, and addressed them on the subject, pledging 
himself to do the utmost in alleviating their calamities. Sir Colin Halkett, 
the Lieutenant-governor, happening also to pass through the square, was 





immediately surrounded by the poor people, who solicited his interference, 
His Excellency promised them to interest himself in their behalf. On Tues- 
day the States of Jersey met; after remaining in deliberation about two hours, 
they determined on prohibiting the exportation of corn and flour from this 
island ; and also appointed a committee to purchase, in the name of the 
States, a stock of corn and flour for the winter season, to be sold to the 
poorer classes at as low a price as possible.” 


Some zealous friends of episcopacy contemplate opening a chapel in 
London, for the restoration of worship according to the Rubrics and Canons 
of the Church of England. It is proposed that all the parts of the service, 
aforetime ordained to be sung, shall be sung ; that no omissions shall be al- 
lowed to take place in the Communion Service ; and that such expressions 
in the Book of Common Prayer as seem to favour some of the erroneous 
notions of Catholics, shall be revised and corrected. It is intended to remain 
in perfect unity with the Church of England, in the same manner as the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland does, and to select for the ministry young 
men who have been educated at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The celebrated conventicle in Tottenham-court road, built for the memor- 
able Mr. Whitefield, has been somewhat unexpectedly closed. The lease was 
taken in 1756, and was for seventy-two years: it expired at Michaelmas last. 
The committee of management had long been in negotiation with the ground 
landlord for a renewal of the lease or the purchase of the ground. The sum 
required is mentioned at 18,000/.; the sum offered is named at 12,0002. ; 
hence the negotiation was broken off; and the occupiers of seats suddenly 
found themselves without sittings, while others were deprived of graves, mo~ 
numents, tablets, &c. 

From 1702 to 1815, this country was at war for fifty-six years ; and with 
one exception, the present peace has already lasted longer than any within 
that period. ' 

There are twenty-two provincial newspapers in Ireland, deemed “ sound” 
by the Brunswickers,—that is, devoted to their views of church and state 
matters. Twenty journals advocate the Catholic cause, 

Three of the apostles of the defunct Johanna Southcote were lately in 
Edinburgh disseminating their nonsense about the promised Messiah and the 
millenium, to listening crowds. 

A gentleman of Tewkesbury lately purchased a large flounder, in the belly 
of which a gold ring was found. 

A fisherman at St. Keverne, last week caught a conger eel which weighed 
104lbs, 

A farmer near Stirling, is said to have recently killed seven dozen of spar 
rows at two shots, in his farm-yard. If you question the story, he proves it 
by showing “ the very gun that did it.” ; , 

Mr. Lidbetter, of Bramber, having lately shot a landrail, was in no haste to 
bag it, but proceeded to re-load his gun, A hawk darted down upon the 
dead game, and bore it away in his talons, ; 

Captain Manby, the inventor of the life-preserver, has received from the 
King of France a gold medal, as a mark of his Majesty’s satisfaction with 
the services which he has rendered to humanity. 

A New Fire-Screen For THE Lapies,—Draw a landscape on paper with 
common Indian ink, representing a winter scene or mere outline; the foliage 
to be painted with muriate of cobalt (green), .muriate of copper (yellow), 
and acetate of cobalt (blue); all which colours dry in invisible ; but on the 
screen being held near the fire, the gentle warmth will occasion the trees, 
flowers, &c. to display themselves in their natural colours, and winter is 
magically changed to spring. As the paper cools, the colours disappear; and 
the effect may be repeated as often as required, 


The French are improving upon the practice of their instructors, the Eng- 
lish, in the conduct of public dinners. Ata dinner of 140 electors of the De- 
partment of the Lower Rhine, on the 8th instant, the following toast was given 
after the health of the Royal Family had been drunk with enthusiasm. ‘Re- 
ligious liberty, the most noble possession of an enlightened people, and the 
necessary result of political freedom! Consecrated by our fundamental pact, 
may it penetrate more and more our laws and our matners ! and may France, 
which after long error has so fully recognized and proclaimed it, become in 
this respect, as in all others, an example to the civilized world.” 

M. Sudre, of Paris, has invented a musical language, a report of which was 
lately printed by the Academy of Belles Lettres, : The inventor developed 
his method in the presence of the committee appointed for that purpose by 
the Academy, spoke his musical language ou the violin, wrote it in musical 
signs, and caused it to be instantly translated on the spot by [his scholar 
Delderez, a boy eleven years of age. Divers experiments were repeated, 
and the lad translated every time what his master musically communicated 
to him, and his translation always agreed with what several academicians had 
dictated. 

Two schools of Mutual Instruction, the one for boys and the other for girls, 
have just been opened at Verrieres, department of the Seine and Oise. ; 

A new method has lately been adopted by some French physicians of in- 
troducing medicine into the system by the skin, and to which they have given 
the name of “‘ Endermic Medication.” : 

The number of English residents at Dieppe, is daily increasing, and the 
demand for unfurnished houses is so great that scarcely a good one is to be 
procured. : : ig 

The following story, which is almost equal toa genuine American, is given 
in a French paper, the Mentor :—*‘ A washerwoman of Bergen-op-Zoom lost, 
in the great flood of the year 1757, a few days after her marriage, her wed- 
ding-ring. Her husband set out a few days afterwards for the East Indies, 
This woman, who is nearly ninety years of age, about a month ago, bought 
in the fish-market of that place a whiting, and on opening it she found the 
ring which she had lost seventy years before. This was not all. A letter 
from the Indies arrived at the same instant, and informed her that her husband 
who had lived at Chandernagore, had recently died, and had left her a fortune 
of several millions. The good old woman was so affected that she died on the 
spot. This large fortune has fallen to the inheritance of five collateral rela« 
tions, who are very poor and who reside at Bergen-op-Zoom—namely, a 
tailor, a barber, and three carpenters, Oh, blind fortune !” 

The Sultan Mahmoud has ordered honorary medals, to confer upon those 
who distinguish themselves in the present war against the Russians, The 
medals have for their device—“ For valour.’ The Turks have hitherto 
shown an aversion to such honorary distinctions. The Order of the Crescent 
instituted by Selim III., and conferred on Lord Nelson, as well as some 
other distinguished foreigners, could never be rendered popular in Turkey. 
von LNCS; 
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A letter from Batavia, written by the captain of a brig called the Eliza, states 
that, on the 2d of April, when off the Cape of Good Hope, he fell in with five 
icebergs of immense size, floating in his track. These unwonted visitants in 
that latitude had the appearance of so many steeples: some of them were be- 
tween two and three hundred feet high. 





POLICE OF LONDON. 


Margaret Stark was on Saturday held to bail, on the charge of having 
exposed her infant child in the street. The child was about four months 
old. Its exposure to the cold brought on disease, and death ensued. The 
Coroner’s Jury deliberated five hours, as to whether they would return a 
verdict of manslaughter against the mother; but they decided in the 
negative. 

A well-dressed young man, who refused to give his name, was brought 
to Bow Street, on Monday, charged with having stolen two gold watches 
from Robins’s sale-rooms, Covent Garden Piazzas. It appeared certain 
that the prisoner was in the sale-room on the morning when the property 
was stolen; and the pawn-broker with whom the watches had been 
pledged, had little doubt that the prisoner was the person who pledged 
them; but to make himself sure, he said that he should like to see him 
with his hat on. The prisoner at once owned that he was the person who 
committed the offence. As he was led away in custody, he observed, that 
a short time would make all matters right with him. This gave rise to a 
suspicion that he meant to commit suicide ; and his movements were there- 
fore watched. In afew minutes after, he was found by the gaoler with his 
cravat off, searching in a bundle which contained a razor; and there is no 
doubt that, but for the timely appearance of the officer, he would have cut 
his throat. He acknowledged that such had been his object, and said that 
nothing should alter his determination to commit suicide: by some means or 
other. The prisoner is very reputably connected ; but having unfortunately 
attached himself to a girl of the town, and having lost his situation, he 
resorted to the desperate expedient of raising money by fraud and robbery. 

Edward Allen, a servant out of place, was brought to Queen-square office 
on Monday, charged with having attempted to obtain the situation of a livery- 
servant by means of aforged character. The case was clear against him, 
He had forged the character himself; but in such a bungling manner, that it 
could deceive no one. The prisoner had lived in some highly respectable 
families. He was however occasionally attacked with rheumatic gout, which 
rendered it jmpossible for him to keep his situations. He pleaded hard to 
be allowed to go home to the country. As it appeared that the prisoner 
really deserved a good character, the Magistrate did not view his offence as 
one of a very aggravated nature; but for the safety of the public he was 
bound to award some punishment. The statute had imperatively fixed the 
lowest punishment for such an offence at a fine of 20. or one month’s im- 
prisonment. Allen was committed to the House of Correction, for that period, 

Joseph Haward, a young man in the employment of Mr. Lynch, of Size 
Lane, was charged at Guildhall, on Tuesday, of having robbed that gentleman 
of 1107. The robbery, according to the prisoner, seemed to have been com- 
mitted between eight and nine o’clock on Saturday morning, when he was at 
breakfast. The suspicions against him, from the situation and appearance of 
the premises, were strong; but the prosecutor admitted that the circum. 
stances were not of such a nature as likely to lead toa conviction, The 
prisoner was held to bail. 

William Sinclair was committed for trial, from Mary-le-bonne office, on 
the charge of having obtained goods from two merchants, under pretence 
that they were for a gentleman residing in Upper Baker-street, Portman- 
square, From the one he had received two pounds of coffee, and the same 
quantity of gunpowder tea; and from the other he had got a ham, and two 
gallons of sperm oil. 

A young man named Richards was charged with threatening the life of 
Lady Richardson, of 33, Upper George-street, Portman-square. Her Lady- 
ship produced a written statement of her complaint against the defendant. It 
appeared that she discharged him some time ago in consequence of his 
having threatened to shoot her; and on one occasion he actually seized a 
knife, with which he attempted to stab her. On Monday evening the pri- 
soner rushed into the house, and endeavoured to force his way into the draw- 
ing-room, where her Ladyship was taking tea with a friend. On the watch- 
men being called in, he assaulted them most grossly, and one of them was 
so seriously injured that he was conveyed to the Infirmary. Lady Richardson 
declared that her life was in danger from the prisoner; who, she was of opi- 
nion, laboured under mental derangement ; but it afterwards appeared that he 
was only drunk. Her Ladyship expressed her unwillingness to proceed to 
extremities against him. He was fined for being drunk, and bound over to 
keep the peace. 

A father and his son were committed from Union-hall, on the charge of 
having stolen leather from Mr. Stacy, leather-dresser. The boy was a ser- 
vant to Mr. Stacy ; and was encouraged to steal by his father, who directed 
him to bring home as much leather as he coulc¢. 

Lady Charles Bentinck came to Marlborough-street Police-office, on Wed- 
nesday, to answer a charge of assault preferred against her by Sarah Walker, 
one of her female servants. The woman stated, that on Sunday evening her 
Ladyship had, without provocation, struck her on the head with a large brass 
candlestick, threatened to set fire to her, and kicked her down stairs, along 
the passage, and out of the house altogether. Lady Bentinck, who was leaning 
against the Magistrates’ table, in a careless attitude, said in her defence, that the 
woman was in a dreadful state of intoxication: her Ladyship admitted that 
she had helped to turn the complainant out of doors, an act of violence which 
her insolent conduct provoked; butshe denied having struck or kicked her. 
The Magistrate asked Lady Bentinck if she had any witnesses to produce that 
she did not strike the woman with the candlestick above stairs, or kick her 
below stairs. Lady Bentinck said, that the only two persons in the house be- 
sides the complainant and herself at the time, were her Ladyship’s daughter 
(about twelve years of age), who had witnessed what took place up stairs, and 
the footboy who assisted in what occurred below stairs; and they were both 
outside the office with her Ladyship’s carriage. The Magistrate said he 
should wish to hear them, and they were accordingly called in. Her Lady- 
ship’s daughter being questioned, said, “ Oh, no indeed, my mamma did not 
touch cook with the candlestick.” The complainant here taxed the child with 
perjury, and her mother with urging her to the commission of it; and then 


. with an air of cobfidence called aloud for the footboy to be examined. “ By 


all means,” said Lady Bentinck ; “he saw everything that took place below 
stairs.’ The footboy was then questioned, and said, “ that cookey did not 
say a word in anger to my lady, but that my lady kicked cookey very much 





indeed.” Lady Bentinck smiled ; and observed, that she was certainly much 
to blame in at all laying her hand upon the complainant, when she ought 
rather to have sent for a constable to remove her; but the woman’s extreme 
insolence made her for the moment forget herself. The two Magistrates who 
heard the case convicted Lady Bentinck in a penalty of 47, and the costs, 
for the assault, under the new powers given to magistrates in such cases by 
Mr, Peel’s late act, in which the highest penalty awarded to the most aggra- 
vated case of assault is 5/. Her Ladyship instantly paid the fine. An ap- 
plication was made to the reporters, and a pecuniary consideration offered, 
to prevent the case from appearing in the public journals. 

Wood and Hale, two respectable-looking young men, were brought to the 
office charged with having stolen some valuable foreign seeds, the property 
of the Horticultural Society, by whom they were employed. | Parcels of the 
seeds were found in the lodgings of both the prisoners. They were taken 
from some parcels which had lately been sent to the Society from South 
America, the East Indies, and Africa, and which the Society possessed ex« 
clusively. ‘The prisoners were committed for trial. 

William Badlam, was brought to Guildhall, on Wednesday, charged with 
having stolen two sovereigns from his employer, Mr. Evans, dealer in blankets 
and carpets, Holborn-hill. The prisoner was suspected of dishonest practices ; 
and a trap to detect him was laid by his employer and a friend. The latter 
entered the shop and bought a piece of carpeting at less than the original cost, 
which he paid with two marked sovereigns. In the evening, the young man 
was asked by the clerk if he had sold any carpeting; he denied that he had, 
and a constable was called, and the two marked coins were found in his pocket. 

George Curtis and Thomas Smith were charged at Mary-le-bonne office 
with having committed no fewer than ten felonies on different jewellers and 
others. They entered the shops on pretence of making a purchase ; and 
when they made their selection, desired the article to be put aside, till they 
called again. ‘To lull suspicion, they always left a trifling deposit. In this 
manner they were able to purloin a variety of valuable articles, and among 
them a diamond ring worth 102. They were committed to Newgate on the 
capital charge of having stolen the ring, and were ordered to be detained on 
the other charges. 

Morris and Mahony, two well-known thieves, were committed for trial, 
from Bow Street, on Thursday, charged with having broken into a gentleman’s 
house in St. Martin’s Lane. They were taken into custody before they could 
leave the premises. A dark lantern, false keys, and other implements of 
housebreaking, were found upon the premises. 

A gentleman who resides in Arundel Street, complained to Sir Richard 
Birnie, that on Wednesday evening, while he was returning along Water 
Lane, which leads from the Temple to Arundel Street, he was beset by a 
gang of six or seven daring thieves, one of whom struck him on the head with 
a bludgeon so that he fell senseless on the ground. On his recovering his 
senses, he found a severe wound on his head, and blood was streaming from 
two wounds which had been inflicted in his body near the groin. They had 
cut open the sides of his trowsers, cut off the pockets, and robbed him of 
bank-notes to the amount of 350/. An officer was employed to assist, if 
possible, in the recovery of the property, and the apprehension of the robbers. 

Thomas Bunn, formerly in the employment of Messrs. Scott, ship-chandlers, 
Limehouse, was committed for trial on the charge of having embezzled two 
sums of money belonging to them. ‘The prisoner was twice before tried at 
the Old Bailey upon charges of embezzlement ; but was acquitted, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Scott being unwell. 

Captain William Cook, of the Cambrian, who distinguished himself by 
rescuing from the Kent East Indiaman, when on fire, the crew and greater 
part of the passengers, was summoned for having illegally unshipped some 
foreign stores, which the Customhouse officers detected two sailor-boys in 
carrying to his house. The Captain gave a satisfactory account of the 
manner in which the stores came to be in so suspicious a situation; and the 
Magistrate dismissed the case. 

The Reverend Mr. Webb, who was made to appear in so unclerical and 
unfeeling a point of view at the Mansionhouse, when his son applied for re- 
lief as a pauper, has addressed a letter to the daily papers, contradicting most 
of the assertions then made, and giving a sad account of his son’s morals and 
conduct. Mr. Webb declares that his own income is not 10007. a year ; and 
as ill health obliges him to employ a deputy to perform his clerical duties, he 
has little more than 400/. to support a wife and four children. Nevertheless, 
he had made frequent contributions of money and clothes to this ungrateful 
son; and at this moment he was under pecuniary responsibility on his behalf, 
to employers whom he had wrenged. 

Joseph Hunton, the forger, yesterday underwent a public examination 
before the Lord Mayor, and was committed for trial on three charges. There 
have already been discovered, in the house of Sir William Curtis and Co., 
forgeries, attributed to this person, to the amount of nearly 60002. 

Mr. Tiber, proprietor of a board and lodging-house, Gerard Street, Soho, 
complained at Marlborough Street Office yesterday, that a bullet had been 
fired into his house, it was supposed from an air-gun, as no report was heard. 
It passed through the window, close by a gentleman who was sitting in the 
apartment, and struck the opposite side of the room. An officer was sent to 
examine the premises. 

William Barnes, a carman, was yesterday charged at Guildhall with having 
refused to remeasure one sack of coals before he delivered the whole. After 
some delay, the carman produced an old bushel measure; but it was 
seized by Mr. Rickman, one of the principal meters in Surrey, as not being 
the proper measure, required by law. Mr. Unsworth, the carman’s master, 
was also called to account for having sent out with his waggon an imperfect 
bushel-measure. They were fined 5/. 


Westminster Sesstons.—These Sessions commenced on Thursday, be- 
fore Mr. Const and a bench of Magistrates. 

George Andrews, or Thomson, or Johnson, was tried on three charges of 
having obtained quantities of cloth from different woollen-drapers on false 
pretences. He was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion. 

A female of immoral conduct was acquitted on the charge of having stolen 
some money froma clerk in the Bank of England. ‘Ihe prosecutor applied 
for his expenses. Mr. Const refused the request, aud another Magistrate 
said, “* You had better retire, you were guilty of two vifences—getting 
drunk, and going to a bad house.” 

A boy was tried for having stolen eight pounds of potates. The prisoner 
pleaded that he had been driven to commit the crime by distress; he had 
not eaten any thing for the two preceding days. He was sentenced to six 
months imprisonment, 
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Surrey Quarter Srsstons.—These Sessions commenced on Tuesday, at 
Kingston, before Mr. Barnard, the Chairman, and a full Bench of Magis- 
trates, and were continued by adjournment. The report of the Chaplain of 
the County Gaol (the Rev. Mr. Mann) was read by the Clerk of the Peace. 
It stated that the prison was conducted in a regular and orderly manner ; 
and that the prisoners generally were well-conducted. The report went on 
to state, that education was every day becoming less a preventive of crime ; 
the whole of the prisoners under seventeen years of age, committed to that 
prison during the present year, having been educated at parochial and other 
public schools. A report from another prison in the county contained a 
statement nearly similar. 

Several prisoners were tried and convicted of petty thefts. John Pinson, 
an old miserable-looking man, was charged with having stolen a goose, the 
property of Sir W. H. Fremantle. To the usual question of guilty or not 
guilty, the prisoner replied “ { am not guilty: I took it for hunger.’? This 
plea was not enough, and witnesses were adduced. to prove the crime. 
The evidence was against the prisoner, but he was acquitted, because the wit- 
nesses could not prove that the goose was, at the time of its being stolen, the 
property of Sir W. H. Fremantle. 

After some uninteresting discussion, the usual licenses were granted to 
the proprictor of Vauxhall Gardens, to Astley’s, the Surrey, and the Coburg 
theatres. 

John Reed and John Weston were found guilty of having stolen some 
wheat from a farmer by whom they were employed as labourers. The 
chairman sentenced both of them to be transported for fourteen years. 

Joseph Bindon was convicted of having attempted to steal a handkerchief, 
and was ordered to be imprisoned for six weeks in the House of Cor- 
rection. Another youth was tried for having stolen a handkerchief from 
a person’s pocket. He was pointed out as the thief; and one witness 
said he saw it in his hand. He however received a good character, and 
was acquitted. 


Essex Sesstons—At these Sessions, on Wednesday, three men were 
found guilty of having stolen one goose, and were sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. A man was charged with having stolen five ducks, On 
searching his house, one duck, and the feet and feathers appertaining to 
other ducks, were found. When asked how he came by these things, the 
prisoner “ wished his arms might drop off him, if he did not find them under 
a neighbouring haystack.’’ He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRUNSWICK AGITATION IN THE COUNTY OF KENT. 


“* Why do the heathen rage so furiously, and the people imagine 
a vain thing ?”—Is a state of quietude so irksome, that, like per- 
sons troubled with the nightmare, we would make a stir at any 
rate? Are we so tired of being still, whilst our neighbours are in 
agitation, that we must needs get up a bit of a disturbance among 
ourselves, and emulate, with tiny waves on our fish-pond, the bil- 
lows of the deep? But perchance the people, who are just now 
so busy in the south-east corner of this island, are prompted only 
by the laudable desire of clearing their throats and exercising their 
legs. This is not an improbable supposition, inasmuch as we find 
one of the trumpeters of the commotion forbidding the ‘‘ men of 
Kent” to “ grudge the breath of their mouth,” and exhorting all 
men, “ landlords with their tenants, fathers with their sons,” to 
repair to Penenden Heath—for what rational object, but to breathe 
the free air and stretch their limbs ? 

Not many weeks ago we were living in profound repose, and 
saying to ourselves, as we read of Brunswick meetings and Mr. 
LAwigss’s progress, ‘‘ Suave mari magno”—are not the same 
heavens overhead, and the same people in power now? Is not 
the country blessed with an Administration without any alloy of 
Whiggery? And yet are not the persons now so busy in commo- 
tion a part of the people called Tories—a party wont to deprecate 
all political ferments, all assemblages of the people, and all appeals 
to the ‘‘ popular arbitriment,” of which they now speak as reve- 
rentially asthe veriest Whig who ever declaimed at a Foxite din- 
ner! ‘*There is something in this more than natural, if philosophy 
could find it out.” The old sage was not wholly without reason, 
when he desired to be laid in his grave with his face downwards, 
that asthe world, he said, was going to be turned upside down, he 
might ultimately find himself right side uppermost. 

The good people—* nobility, gentry, and yeomanry”—about to 
repair to Penenden Heath, amuse themselves with the idea, that 
an excursion calculated for the benefit of their health will be 
attended with some additional advantages. That the latter are 
merely imaginary, and that the only solid good is what will 
redound in the shape of an increase of appetite for the beef and 
pudding, we shall endeavour to show. 

A population, now, it is said, amounting to seven millions, in 
a neighbouring island, has long been subject to sundry privations, 
called by those who imposed them disabilities, and by those who 
suffer under them penaliies. The lapse of time, the increased 
facility of communicating with one another, the consequent spread 
of information, and the exertions of individuals, have diffused very 
generally throughout this population a strong desire for the 
removal of those penalties or disabilities. The seven millions, 
now united as one man, are bent upon obtaining an equal footing 
with their fellow subjects of the empire. At present they demean 
themselves peaceably, and all who have authority among them are 
exercising it to keep them at peace. But besides being adense, it 
is also a wretched population, and attributes, right or wrong, its 
hardships to the political disadvantages under which it labours, 
And though those who have got the upper hand, and are for 
keeping it, have many goodly reasons to urge why a portion of 
their fellow subjects should be depressed below their own level, 
the latter can see nothing in them but the argument of the 








strongest. How ‘long may so heavy a cloud hang together? 
What puff of wind, how small soever, may not one day bring it 
down in a deluge on our heads ? ' 

Up to nearly the present moment we have quietly watched the 
gathering of this cloud—satisfied with an annual skirmish of ora- 
tory in Parliament, or an annual motion to satisfy, and an annual 
resolution to reject the claims of the seven millions. But within 
the last few weeks a portion of those who have been contented 
hitherto with the annual Parliamentary rejection of all measures of 
accommodation, are suddenly mustering in hot haste, and proposing 
to ride or drive, walk or run, to Penenden Heath. 

We desire to learn the reason of this commotion. Are the prin- 
ciples of the Government or its policy unchanged? If so—what 
cause have the Ascendency folks to fear lest their fellow subjects 
should be put on a level with themselves ?. Why not wait and let 
the Commons, as before, pass a bill for the Lords to reject ? Such 
must be the issue, if the policy of Government is unchanged. How 
bootless then is this boot-and-spur work—unless, indeed, pudding 
and beef be at the bottom of the business—worthy motives, we 
grant, for a ride to Penenden Heath. 

But this very agitation, so little to be expected of a party that 
has always preached up political lethargy—these clubs and cabals 
—newspaper wrath and eloquence—out of doors musterings—all 
evince the extremity of fear. And irom what can their fear spring, 
but from the prospect of a change in the measures of Admi- 
nistration, from which alone their ascendency has anything to ap- 
prehend ? They must suspect, then, that Government is prepared 
to accede to the claim to equality preferred by the seven millions, 
either from an apprehension of the danger of withholding the boon, 
or from a conviction of the great increase of strength that would 
redound to the empire from conceding it. 

Suppose their suspicions take the first course—what do they 
amount to in plain terms? That the Duke of WeLLiIneTon’s 
Government is intimidated !—a worthy suspicion to find entertain- 
ment with those who a little while ago were loudest in praise of 
the Great Captain's energy and decision. But if the Duke of 
WELLINGTON cannot contemplate the present posture of things 
without misgivings, how is a yeoman or gentleman living at Seven- 
oaks in Kent entitled to look upon it with equanimity? The lion 
trembles, and the ass breathes defiance! Monstrous. The Bruns- 
wickers of Kent must then suppose that the Government has no 
adequate cause for apprehension. Now see what an unworthy 
thing they make of the hero of Waterloo! The Duke is not only, 
in their estimation, capable of being intimidated, but of yielding 
to an insufficient danger—he who for years faced a military ¢nemy 
in the field, is so scared by a political one, that he is unable to 
measure the magnitude of the peril that surrounds him: and so 
the “ men of Kent,” or a parcel of them, must rendezvous on 
Penenden Heath to “ strengthen the hands of Government,” and 
recall the Administration from its panic? We have them between 
the horns of a dilemma: Is Government afraid with reason ?—who 
then has a right tobe bold? Is it apprehensive without reason ? 
—why does not a meeting on Penenden Heath call for a change of 
Ministry ? 

But Government may be hanging in doubt; and the array of 
drab great-coats on Penenden Heath and elsewhere may determine 
its measures. Does the sagacity of a squire of the county of Kent 
conceive that, when a great question has been in agitation for years, 
they who are most concerned to understand the state of parties, 
-know so little how the latter are balanced, as to need a country 
bumpkin to inform them? Does he imagine, that in the county of 
Kent, for example, the proportions between Catholic and Anti- 
Catholic strength must for ever remain unknown, without a 
muster on Penenden Heath? Or does his wisdom suppose that 
Government will rate the strength of a party higher, because of its 
clubs, its banners, its committees, and its vapouring ? or see with 
less alarm the united millions of Munster and Leinster and Con- 
naught, because a portion, and that possibly not the greatest either 
in number or importance, of the agriculturists of each county at 
home makes a demonstration of defiance ? 

But the Brunswick Clubmen disdain the supposition that the 
Duke of WEeLuInGToN's Government can be intimidated, or needs 
strengthening. Why then have they enrolled themselves in what 
was once their abhorrence—a political club for the purpose of 
carrying or preventing a political measure ? There remains the 
other suspicion, that Government is about to adopt different 
measures or principles—that, perceiving how the great current of 
human affairs is setting in towards equality of rights and privileges 
—how civilization is smoothing down all the roughnesses left 
on the surface of society by ancient barbarism—it is wisely 
resolved to go in the van, instead of being drawn along in the 
rear of amarch which it can no more stop than it can set limits 
to an advancing tide. If, then, from a consideration of the general 
welfare—the desirableness of equal privileges—of removing all 
heartburnings—all distinctions whatever, even of the value of a 
straw, between one class of religionists and another, Government 
is disposed to accede to the prayer of the seven millions, what, in 
the name of goodness, do these Brunswick people in our parts 
mean? Can it be that ¢heir purpose is intimidation ?—Verily we 
believe we have come within less than a mile of the truth. Go- 
vernment is no longer subservient to their whims or their appre- 
hension—their pride or their prejudices; and therefore they are 
clubbing and caballing to make themselves seem formidable. Voila 
—the only possible ground left for either a Brunswick meeting or 





a Brunswick club to stand on, 
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“NEW ELEMENT IN POLITICS. 


We believe that the habits of waste and idle extravagance, so ad- 
mirably described by Miss Epcworrn in her Castle Rackrent, 
have of late years been generally reformed ; but formerly there was 
scarcely a folly which an Irish gentleman would not commit rather 
than incur the unendurable reproach conveyed under the descrip- 
tion of a mane baste—Anglice, a mean beast. This mane baste was 
the suspended scourge which made the small gentry absolutely fly 
on the road to ruin. Was there ever a doubt as to the ability to 
afford a particular expense, or action, it was resolved at once by 
the probability of the mane baste stigma being incurred by the for- 
bearance. 

We observe a similar system of terrorism obtaining in political 
questions. The principal inquiry now is, not whether such a mea- 
sure is useful or necessary to the condition of a nation, but how it 
will be regarded by other people; and the greatest of all dangers 
is, that it will be laughed at !— England should do this, it is said, and 
England should do that; England should chastise Don MieveEt, 
and go to war with Russia, lest she should become the derision of 
the world. The derision of the world is tous what the mane 
baste was to the Irishman. If the admiration of the world 
could take a stiver off our debt, or its derision relax one 
sinew of our real strength, we would assent to admitting this 
grave consideration into questions of national policy. But at 
present nothing can appear to us more idle, more childish, than 
such a slavery to opinion. Go, as Juvenat scoffingly has it, 
and overrun the world, “ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 
This, however, is now recommended as the course of policy. It is 
not asked how a line of conduct will suit us, but how it will look ; 
what other nations will say ; and how posterity will like the de- 
scription of it on paper. The picturesque is a main consideration 
in present politics. We are to act for paintings. Alas ! banks and 
tax-gatherers never enter into the great historical pieces. It would 
doubtless be fine to act in such a manner as to make grand scenes 
fully equal to passages of romance, for the satisfaction of posterity, 
if we could but charge posterity with the cost as well as with the 
spectacle of the drama. But we find as much justice as blunder 
in the Irish orator’s objection against making prodigious sacrifices 
for posterity, when he added “I would fain know what posterity 
has done for us.” Let our children read that their fathers were 
very much laughed at in the year 1828 for not having acted ac- 
cording to the custom of their folly—for having kept their hands 
from the sword, and the taxing-man from their pockets. The 
first steps of reform may invariably be observed to be liable to 
ridicule. When the toper renounces his cups, and takes to water, 
his boon companions make merry with his abstinence. The pro- 
fligate’s first economy, too, is the joke of his sober neighbours. 
Such is our predicament. As there is a fight, and John Bull is 
not thrusting himself into the crowd to get his pockets picked, all 
Europe is making him the butt. Be it so—are we the poorer or 
the less powerful for the jest ? Suppose things come to the worst— 
suppose, instead of filling the page of history with a noble battle- 
piece, we should occupy a broad sheet in a caricature port-feutlle 
—what would be the extent of the damage? A battle-piece, we 
grant, is a vastly showy thing, and posterity would like to look at 
it; and on the other hand, a caricature is disagreeable to our 
dear pride; but caricatures have no maimed, or dead, or dying in 
them, except indeed those dying of laughter; and battle-pieces 
have beyond the canvass things even worse than these—taxing-men 
clad in sad suits of black, with solemn, sharp, sallow visages, lean 
long hands, terribly adroit in the use of stubby pens, and awful 
bottles of ink inserted like nosegaysin the button-hole. We are 
confident that if these consequences could be worked into the 
picturesque of glory, the taste for it, and the fear of ridi- 
cule for renouncing the barren and bloody fields of honour, 
as they are termed, would be diminished. Foreigners have often 
reproachfully remarked of England, that, ignorant herself of the 
horrors of war, she unpitiably extends them to the rest of the 
world. Carnage, pillage, and waste, do not scare us, because we 
know them not ; and, in former days, sitting by his own snug hearth, 
John Bull very comfortably has stirred his fire with the one 
hand, and stirred up a sanguinary war with a money-bag from the 
other. But there is a thing which does affright us more than the 
throes and pangs of suffering humanity; and that is, the affection 
of the purse. If it is terrible to be the laughing-stock of Europe 
on the one hand, consider also what detriment glory will be to 
Bank Stock on the other. Suppose they do call us mane baste, let 
us console ourselves by the reflection, that we are doing exactly 
what becomes our circumstances, and husbanding those elements 
of strength which will at no distant day make the scoffer's laugh 
only the evidence of his own folly. 





NEW SINGERS OF THE SEASON. 
Ir has never been more entirely the critic's ungracious task to 
“damn with faint praise,” than in writing about the present race 
of singers. Girls are now as much alike in their voices as their 
shapes—both are apt to be sophisticate. We cannot blame 
heartily, where we find a master has been labouring uphill against 
Nature, and his pupil shows industry and cultivation, if not talent ; 
nor can we per cordially, when we quit the theatre without 
having heard a single phrase which reached the heart. The me- 
tropolitan stage of England has not been, in point of vocal genius, 
at a lower ebb. Tenors andtrebles are at a premium; never was 
there a finer opening for candidates. The three singers of the 
Bath theatre, Miss Forpg, Messrs. Green and Biancut Tay- 








Lor, have added no efficient force to Covent Garden Theatre. 
Miss Forpe has appeared to little advantage except as Rosina in 
the Barber of Seville. The defect of this young lady's voice is 
great harshness in the quality: for the rest, her intonation is pretty 
accurate, and her execution and style such as show a diligent 
scholar. Beyond these, there is nothing to be discovered. Mr. 
GREEN, after committing one or two songs, has betaken himself 
to acting; a resolution which manifests judicious self-apprecia- 
tion—he is evidently no musician, Mr. Brancut Taytor will, 
we think, be numbered among those (no mean quantity,) who with 
pleasant style, sweet voices, and good tastes, have yet been 
obliged to relinquish their attempts at the great houses from the 
want of power of lungs. We have had from time to time several 
chamber-singers who have made an honourable exit on this ground. 
As shouting is the only means of appeasing the incensed deities 
aloft, and Mr. Taytor is not exactly in case to propitiate them 
by such peace-offering, we know of no remedy for him. An 
apology was made for the indisposition. of Miss ByrizLp on 
Thursday night, and Der Freischiitz substituted for the piece 
called Carron Side, in which we expected to hear her perform. 
This young lady is well spoken of in the daily prints; but as we 
prefer hearing with our ears, our own opinion will lose nothing by 
being formed upon the reappearance of the singer, when a con- 
siderable encumbrance of fright is generally taken off. The voice 
faulters with a debutante at the thought of the number of guineas 
per week which will accrue to her if she can reach a in tune. She 
makes a shake—hears a clapping—trembles, thinks with delight 
of the inevitable carriage, and how happy she will make Tomkins 
if she can but get an engagement. Then a transient horror creeps 
over her that her turban is awry, or her feathers are loosening ; and 
in the midst of pleasure and pain, hope and fear, she has to sing, 
which, of all occupations, most requires the performer to possess 
herself. For this reason, we think that much ofthe criticism on 
singing may be premature, though it is undeniable that a shrewd 
guess may be made by a practised hearer, even under all these 
disadvantages. Miss Russet, who hastwice appeared at Drury- 
Lane as Susanna in the Marriage of Figaro, bears marks of 
Lanza’s good instruction, but she has to serve a long apprentice- 
ship to the stage before she can achieve what in theatrical phrase 
is required of a first woman. Her voice fold in the finale to the 
second act of Cost fan tutte, (which forms the first finale to the 
Marriage of Figaro ;) and this fact shows that it possesses body, 
though in the songs it seemed to want strength. Miss RussELu 
has rather an unpleasant manner of taking her high notes, some- 
thing approaching to that squeezing of the tone which is so disa-~ 
greeablein Madame Fearon. That she possesses a good ear, we 
had one striking proof, namely, that she sang her part in the duet 
of “ Sul’aria” in tune; while Mrs. Beprorp (the Countess) ut- 
tered hardly a single note of her's at the right pitch. A more woful 
exhibition of bad time, illtune, and vile taste, than Mrs. Beprorp’s 
performance, we never witnessed. As for Miss Russet, a few 
more birth-days will (if she is diligent) make her a good singer. 
The young lady is neither tall nor particularly handsome; but we 
understand that there is considerable rapture extant upon the sub- 
ject of her foot. On this attraction let her make a stand. 





MUSICAL BOXES. 
Or all the machines that the ingenuity of man hath devised for the 
delectation of ladies in summer bowers, to sweeten the labour of 
their embroidery, or to soothe them into soft slumbers, these tiny 
repositories of fairy music are the chief. What a crisp and deli- 
cate rush of liquid notes the invisible performer achieves! How 
unerring his execution! What an untiring finger he possesses ! 
But besides the mechanical perfection to which these instruments 
are now brought, and the deep and exquisitely full tone which vi- 
brates from a little bar of metal hardly three inches long, there is 
something else which will strike the musical observer—namely, the 
possibility of carrying forward the principle of the invention into 
an instrument of such magnitude as should produce large bass 
notes, the whole having a regular chromatic scale, to allow of the 
arrangement of pieces of harmony in any key, and of their being per- 
fectly tuned. If the tone improved in proportion to the enlargement 
of the instrument, (which is no irrational surmise, for all sounds pro- 
duced out of thick and solid bodies are heavier and richer in their 
quality than those out of a light material,) one of the grandest and 
most beautiful instruments in the world would result from the ex- 
periment. A little more than a century and a half has nursed the 
science of harmony and melody to its full growth ; but we believe 
that to this day the knowledge of musical effect is in its infancy ; 
and that instruments of such ravishing beauty remain to be dis- 
covered, that all that have as yet been heard shall have been as 
nothing in the comparison. When the organ was first invented in 
Greece, (as ancient chroniclers inform us) such were the transports 
of the people on hearing it, that many of the audience fell on their 
backs in a kind of extatic epilepsy, and were obliged to be carried 
out, kicking and shrieking, by the more phlegmatic individuals of 
the company. This must have been like drinking in at the ears the 
celebrated gas, which is supposed to give people who imbibe it a 
snatch of heaven. In our most sanguine moments of desire for 
the discovery of new instruments, and the improvement and beau- 
tifying of the quality of tone in any already existing or yet to be 
found out, we hope to escape the effects attending the pernicious 
beauty of the first Grecian organ, and to retain our free agency. 
By the way, who the first organist was, we have never learnt ;— 
the science must have come to him by intuition. 
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A SECOND INSPECTION OF THE NEW TRAGEDY. 


TueEy who have not yet seen Youne in Rienzi will do well to 
repair that piece of neglect. It is not his most admirable per- 
formance; but yet it ‘is one which a lover of the stage, in these 
declining days, may reasonably blame himself for having omitted 
to see. Thecontemplation of it willsmooth the passage of three 
hours of rugged life, and send the spectator home to bed in a 
sober but not unhappy mood. There is undoubtedly a moving 
power in the play ; for the heart—the best critic—confesses it ; but 
how much of the merit was to be ascribed to the actor and how 
much to the authoress, was, till the publication of the work, not 
easy to be ascertained. The perusal of it inclines us to think that 
the sarcasm and pathos, the energy and eloquence, reside chiefly, if 
not altogether, in the actor. With the impression made by the 
latter on our mind, operating in its favour, we -set down Rienzi 
as a much more powerful production than Foscart ; but though a 
closer comparison leaves the preponderance still in favour of the 
first, ithas very greatly diminished, in our eyes, the difference 
between them. 

We cannot better illustrate the style of Mr. Youna’s per- 
formance, in the earlier stages of the drama, than by reminding 
the reader of those passages in his Jago and Pierre, which manifest 
a blunt, unsparing, sarcastic, and seemingly off-hand speech and 
manner—partly, it may be supposed, native, and partly assumed 
to cover deep designs, and, in the first instance, a treacherous 
purpose. It is precisely the bearing of a man shrewd enough to 
understand that one who vents so much gall in words, will be 
thought to retain none in his heart; and that in so frank and rash 
a talker nobody will suspect a dangerous conspirator. The cha- 
racter is well described by one whom SHAKSPEARE has drawn a 
superlative villain; but villains often utter general truths, and lie only, 
like the speaker in question, in the particular application of them. 

—"“ He cannot flatter, he!— 
An honest mind and plain,—he must speak truth : 
An they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain. 
These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly ducking observants, 
That stretch their duties nicely.” 

The “ bitter railer” is well done in the opening scenes: every 
sarcasm is driven home, and an intensely caustic expression given 
to that which in itself has often no particular force. When in the 
midst of their dark debate Rienzi steals silently upon the Colonna 
family and their friends, and interrupts the old chief just as he 
happens to name his two mortal enemies, the Ursini, with the 
brief recommendation—“ Despatch them at a stroke—they’re thy 
foes,”—the sudden and unceremonious utterance of what everybody 
wished but nobody expressed, falls with something like the effect 
of a cannon-ball bouncing in upon a party conversing at their 
ease beyond the supposed range of the enemy's shot. Reenz? is re- 
minded of a brother, who had fallen in one of the midnight brawls 
of the ruling nobles, and his mock humility and concentrated bit- 
terness are worthy of Shylock. 

Your privilege, 
Your feudal privilege! Ye slay our brethren, 
And we—kiss the sword *, 

The same intense but smothered indignation burns under a simi- 
lar assumption of indifference when he replies to the citizen's 
query as to what his “ patrons, the proud Colonna,” will say to 
the expected elevation of Martin Ursini to the Senatorship :— 

My patrons !—Oh, they’ll fight ! they’ll fight !—they’ll pour 

Their men-at-arms into our streets, and wage 

Fierce battle ; burn and plunder, spoil and slay 

Guilty or innocent, or friend or foe: 

Their nature, sirs, their noble nature. 

Pao. Well. 
And we ? what is our fate, sir prophet ? 
Rie. We! 

Whichever wheel turn round, we shall be crushed 

Between the mill-stones. That’s our destiny,— 

The destiny we earn. 
The actor does not give to passages of this nature the air of a 
cutting innuendo, or enforce their bitterness with the Satanic smile 
which Kx an is aptto assume. Youna’s sarcasm is no Saracen’s 
blade, keen even to the dividing of a hair; but may more aptly be 
likened to a tomahawk, that demolishes by the sheer downright 
emphasis of its delivery. It is acold, stern, and unequivocal tone, 
which excludes the very idea of banter, and allows not the person 
addressed the remotest ground for supposing the speaker not in 
earnest. 

The dark intimation to Colonna, that he might yet “ be friends” 
with the chief, whom he had. just termed—* a knavish ruffian ;” 
and the grave advice to ‘“‘ mend his phrase” and ‘“ bespeak that 
ruffian fair,” sounded at once ominous and threatening on the ear. 

Rie. Ay; 
A day will come, when I shall see ye joined 
In a close league. 
Col. Joined! by what tie ? 
Rie. By hatred— 
By danger— 
This was uttered with an energy of emphasis, which none but 
Youne could have given it. 

One of the party holds in his hand a copy of the scroll which 
Rienzi had caused to be affixed “ on churches, at street corners, 
in the markets,” summoning the citizens to meet, in his own name, 
at midnight,—upon the capitol,—for freedom ; and conceiving it 








* Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last: 
You spurned me such aday— . 
—and for these courtesies 


I'll lend you thus much monies.” Merchant of Venice. 





an excellent jest, demands of the future tribune, when he purposes 
to go forth and “ head his rebel band.” 
Rie. [reading] ‘* At midnight—” 
Well, I come here to while away the time 
Till that dread hour— 
The frank assurance of the actor's manner is here inimitable— 
calculated to set such as were not in his secret a laughing at so 
well-acted an earnestness, and make those that were, absolutely 
stare at the barefaced impudence of the avowal. But the truth is, 
in the very naked openness of his speech consists the impenetra- 
bility of the disguise. The tone is admirably well preserved 
throughout. 
——I counsel ye, my lords, 
Seize me, and crush this great rebellion; me, 
Cola Rienzi, honest Cola! Laugh ye? 
An honest man hath played the rogue ere now. 
WITNESS THIS SCROLL, 
Col. A scurvy jest ! 
Rie. A jest l....ss 

In the first two acts, Mr. Youne has a tolerable field for a dis- 
play of the qualities which make him the very prince of stage in- 
surgents ; and his railing, cutting, scornful, inflammatory invec- 
tives, bring to mind a whole line of characters made illustrious by 
his acting—Hotspur, Cassius, Pierre, and other personages, whom 
we hope he will give us once again to see walking the stage, in 
the perfection of breathing life. But one or two strokes, aside, as 
it were—unpremeditated—by-the-bye, deserve to be particularly 
recorded. He is recounting the exploits of their feudal oppressors— 

—— how on Monday 

A noble gallant, one of the Ursi, stole,— 
Seized is the courtlier phrase,—and wrung the neck 
Of Adriani’s falcon—how, on Tuesday, 
Black John of Ursini, spurred his hot courser 
Right through a band of pious pilgrims, many, too, 
Are lamed for life !—Or, how, on Wednesday— 

Cit. Stop— 

Rie. Ican go through the week !! 

We have dwelt more at length on the first two acts, because Mr. 
Youne has much more scope therein for discovering that peculiar 
vein, in which he never, in our memory, had a rival ; and because 
these two acts are vastly superior to the subsequent ones. 

We have only room left barely to notice three distinguished 
passages in the remainder of the performance. In the quarrel- 
scene with his son-in-law, the latter is provoked by one of 
Rienzi's taunts to a manual demonstration of hostility, to which the 
Tribune quietly responds— 

** Lay not thy hand upon thy sword, fair son— 

Keep that brave for thy comrades. [ll not fight thee.” 
The tone in which the last words were uttered seemed to say— 
“TI have many other ways to die more befitting my character. I 
have no need to prove my courage on every saucy boy that wears 
asword.” They indicated a superiority too-high to admit even of 
a feeling of contempt. We recollect nothing of the kind worthy 
of being compared with this, but a similar passage in the same 
actor’s performance of Pierre, when he addresses Renault—who, at 
the word “ coward” had begun fumbling at his weapon— 
** Put up thy sword, old man ; 

Thy hand shakes at it.” 

Of passages that rise above the elevation of mere republican 
fervour, there are not many ; but it would be unjust to the authoress, 
as well as to the actor, not to cite the following, in which the 
genius of both reaches its highest elevation. Rienzi has con- 
demned his old oppressor, Martin Ursini, convicted of having 
plundered a wreck—‘“ an argosy”—to the cord and gibbet. The 
Lords in a body plead for the great robber. The Tribune of the 
people replies— 

But this very day, a wife, 
One infant hanging at her breast, and two 
Scarce bigger, first-born twins of misery, 
Clinging to the poor rags that scarcely hid 
Her squalid form, grasped at my bridle rein, 
To beg her husband’s life ; condemned to die 
For some vile petty theft, some paltry scudi : 
And whilst the fiery war-horse chafed and reared, 
Shaking his crest, and plunging to get free, 
There, midst the dangerous coil, unmoved, she stood, 
Pleading in piercing words, the very cry 
Of nature! And, when I at last said no— 
For I said no to her—she flung herself 
And those poor innocent babes between the stones 
And my hot Arab’s hoofs. We saved them all— 
Thank Heaven, we saved them all! but I said no 
To that sad woman, midst her shrieks. Ye dare not 
Ask memercy now. 

In the domestic scenes of Rienzi there was a fair proportion of 
paternal benevolence in the manner and the accents of Mr. Youne ; 
but still his tenderness seemed not so native—so genuine—as his 
sternness ; and, in one or two instances, it was rather censurable, 
as being studied and over-done. But one passage was eminently 
beautiful, and reminded us of his own Hamlet's affectionate apos- 
trophe to his father— My father!—methinks I see my father.” 
Rienzi is playing the prophet in the hall of Colonna, and telling 
the chief that Angelo, his son, would ‘ espouse the fairest maid 
in Rome—the fairest and the greatest,” meaning Claudia, Rienzi’s 
own daughter. Some one interposes with —‘‘ And as good as she 
is great, and innocent as fair? Réenz? replies— 

Even to the crowning of a poet’s dream ; 

Gentle, and beautiful, and good. 
All the father spoke in the tone and even the countenance of the 
actor: he seemed as one who for the moment was lost to sur- 
rounding objects, and had forgotten the thread of his discourse, 
absorbed in the contemplation of a beatific vision. 
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THE ANNUALS. 


Tue publication of Forget me Nots is becoming as regular as that 
of almanacks ; and it will soon be as unnecessary to announce or 
criticise.them as the other species of annual we have just men- 
tioned. It will be understood that they are, as usual, a production 
of the winter season—as geese at Michaelmas, or beef at Christ- 
mas; and that the easy duty of the public on the occasion is 
simply to inspect the bookseller’s show, and pick out the choicest 
specimen of art, just as regularly as wary housewives select the 
e~ parts of the ox, or the gander that has profited most from 
lis luxurious range of stubble. We are not sure but that an ex- 
amination of Mr. Westvev's parterre is likely to prove a safer 
guide than the oracular dicta of the critic ; and we are very cer- 
tain that the critic himself would rejoice in being saved the task of 
wandering in “ a wilderness—of sweets” though it be. The fear is, 
that the youthful chooser would starve in the midst of abundance ; 
and that, in his anxiety to secure all that delighted him, he would 
forget to select the only part in his power. We never heard of a 
bee so puzzled by variety of beauty and sweetness, as to hesitate 
in fixing on the first flower he could reach; but mortals are less 
wise in their generation, and we can conceive a young maiden, like 
(irreverent comparison!) the ass between two bundles of hay, 
that starves from the force of equality of attraction, utterly at a 
loss before the blaze of Gems, Bijous, Offerings, Keepsakes, An- 
niversaries, &c.; and at last departing sans Souvenir, absolutely 
from inability of choice. Weconfess that, at the present moment, 
we are far from being in a condition to lead such persons in the 
path ihey should go. At present we only know one road; butitisa 
very pretty one—it leads to Mr. AckeRmann’s shop, the birthplace 
of the Furget me Not. It is just possible that they who search for 
other household gods may find a prettier than this: a more beau- 
tiful little dar than it, we, however, should not require to sanctify 
our Christmas shelf; and before our devotions are dazzled and 
diverted by the charms of other rival little deities, we hasten to 
declare our satisfaction with the one that has already descended 
upon our table. 

The skill and labour employed‘upon the small plates of these 
productions, is a feature in the history of art; while the crowds of 
distinguished writers who combine to accompany the pencil with 
their pens, is as remarkable a feature in the history of literature. 
The wealth which is annually lavished on these ornamental works, 
is another circumstance which contributes to point them out alto- 
gether as aremarkable phenomenon. In no other country (for 
Germany is now left far behind) can an instance be found of such 
a union of art, talent, and wealth, upon the production of an article 
of sentimental luxury. 

The union between poetry and painting has often been dwelt 
upon; but there probably never was so close an example ofit as in 
these Souvenirs. It would be very difficult to say whether they 
owe their popularity most to the attraction of the plates, or the 
interest of the print; or whether, indeed, either of them apart 
would have secured any decided success. Fourteen or fifteen 
plates alone would never have been received with the eagerness 
which has marked the course of these works ; and we are very 
sure that a volume of occasional poetry and prose, though from the 
pens of a multitude of writers, would never have been printed a 
second year. 

The artists and the writers run an even race in their works: 
their productions are far from being all excellent, but there fre- 
quently occur subjects treated with great felicity by both poet 
and painter. The works of both are on a small scale ; and thus it 
might have been expected that genius would lack room for expan- 
sion. This is more felt by the writer than the designer: we per- 
ceive that frequently the confined space has prevented a poet from 
rising into his enthusiastic flight—he has been held down to earth 
by the consciousness of the limits imposed upon him; but never 
so the artist—he almost uniformly has been able to concentrate 
his ideas within the narrow circle of a Souvenir page. A most 
illustrious instance of this power occurs in the first plate of the For- 
get me Not—the picture of Marcus Curtius leaping into the Gulf. 
Rome herself and ‘all her seven hills do not offer a wider view ; 
nor did her crowded population, when collected together in its 
greatest number, ever look more numerous, more dense, or 
more under the influence of a mighty agitation, than in the 
face of this small plate. The prayer which embraces all our wants, 
and places us in all our relations withthe Deity, may be written on 
the thumb-nail of a man; but Mr. Martin is the only painter 
who in a few inches square can present us with a populous city, 
with all its massive edifices, its streets, and its temples, filled with 
multitudes assembled to witness one of the most heroic achieve- 
ments that fable has ever invented or history recorded. Livy was 
a writer of fiction, and Mr. Marrinis surely as little bound by the 
circumstances of the times as the Roman historian: we do not 
presume for a moment that he means the lofty domes and the 
lengthened colonnades as a resemblance of any part of Rome at the 
epoch of the supposed sacrifice of Marcus Curtius. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COUNT TILLY, 
Tue name of Count ALExanpER de Titty is little known in 
England, unless indeed a disereditable anecdote told of him by 
Consett in one of his Registers, as having occurred at New York, 
may,still be remembered, He was nevertheless a remerkable cha- 








racter in his life, and will henceforward be noted as the author of 
these very curious and piquant Memoirs*. With scarcely less ele- 
gance of style than Count Anrony Hamixton, with too great 
a similarity of subject, Trniy's Memoirs are as well calculated as 
those of De Grammont to make a lasting sensation in the world. 
They are superior in depth of thought; they show a greater reach 
of mind: in fact, they are a production of a later century—they 
could have only been written at the latter end of the last or the 
beginning of this; for such is the complexion of their philosophy 
In his portraits of character, TiLLy is in the same manner supe- 
rior to his predecessor, if not in the felicity with which he marks 
their traits, yet in the analytical acuteness with which he accounts 
for and describes them. Women are too often the subjects of both, 
for each of the Memoirs are the lives of men de bonnes fortunes : 
in Titty, however, the men come in for an equal share of atten- 
tion, and are considered under all their important relations with 
society ; while in De Grammont we only hear of them as _neces- 
sary parties in an intrigue. But Titty was a man of education 
and intellect, as well as a man of gallantry, and fully as well ac- 
complished in the severer qualities of the citizen as in the more 
polished graces of the courtier. 

Count ALEXANDER de TILLy was born at Mans, the descend- 
ant of an ancient family, but not of extensive possessions. He 
entered life as one of the pages of the unfortunate Mariz Anrotr- 
NETTE, Queen of France: from this service he went into the army, 
which he soon deserted for the dissipated life of a courtier, spending 
his time between the gaiety of Paris and the splendours of Ver- 
sailles. Both before and after the Revolution, he made journies 
into England; and when at length compelled to emigrate (which 
he did not do till after the 10th August), he travelled not only over 
a great part of Europe, but he also visited the New World. Being 
permitted to return to France under the Emperor, he remained 
there till his fall: soon after the Restoration, he appears to have 
retired to Brussels; where, weaiy of a life he had spent too fast, 
he put an end to his existence, about the year 1815. ‘The Memoirs 
are marked by a grand indifference to life, which the last act of the 
author shows not to be affected. The old man who visited the 
catacombs of Paris, is represented by the author of the ‘*‘ Hermit 
of the Chaussée D’Antin” as hesitating, on ascending from their re- 
cesses, and saying to his young companion, who demanded the 
reason of his delay, “ I was first thinking whether it was worth my 
while to go out.” Wecan suppose the Count de Truty asking him- 
self every morning after breakfast, whether it was worth while to live 
through the day; and this not from a disgust at the misery or mis- 
fortunes of life, but from an absolute indifference to the pleasures 
of existence—not the gloomy megrims of the Englishman, but the 
palled appetite of the Frenchman, who having eaten his fill, gaily 
takes his departure at the end of the feast. ' 

The title of these Memoirs, not probably the one given to it by 
the author, but by his editor, represents the work as serving to 
paint the history of Manners at the close of the eighteenth century. 
We certainly know not where to look for a more lively or more 
intelligent picture of fashionable life in Paris—of its pleasures, its 
principles and sentiments, just previous to the Revolution, than 
in these entertaining volumes. The period was a most licentious 
one; and we must warn our readers, that the picture of them 
cannot be fit for every eye. Count de Tiny is excessively candid ; 
he spares neither himself nor his friends: his work amounts to a 
series of confessions ; we wish they may only be read by those 
who desire to learn the history of the past. The proper feeling 
with which the Count relates his adventures will not entirely correct 
the injurious tendency of some of his narrations. It may be said 
that the indulgence of passion is proved in the very history of it to 
be productive of ultimate misery: if, however, the circumstances of 
the story are calculated to excite the inflammable temperament of 
youth, the mind is no longer in a condition to weigh conse- 
quences. Here is the mischief of exciting the imagination: the 
most saintly of tracts may thus do as much mischief as the pro- 
fanest of pamphlets. The Memoirs of Tiny afford ample food 
for the reflective man, but would prove very dangerous entertain- 
ment for the juvenile reader. To us they seem pregnant with in- 
struction: they depict all the traits which indicated the coming 
storm of the Revolution. 

Among the abundance of stories, anecdotes, and characters, 
which present themselves as remarkable enough for quotation, we 
are at a loss to choose those which will give the best idea of the 
work. We need not, however, be very particular ; we are quite sure 
the work will soon be well known in England; and in the mean 
time, we will pick out and translate a long single extract, which, 
while it presents a complete portrait in itself, is at the same time 
interesting from the nature of its materials. It describes first a 
strange duel, one of the parties to which is the Comte du Touce- 
VILLE, a young man of fashion in Paris just before the Revolu- 
tion. The story of the duel gives the author occasion to go into 
his character; and affords a tolerable opportunity of judging of 
his talent for character-drawing. 

DUELS AND CHARACTER OF THE COMTE DU TOUCEVILLE. 

‘| was preparing to quit Paris, when a friend who was much attached 
to me proposed to go and sce I know not what piece, which at the time 
had a great run at one of the theatres in the Boulevards: he offered me 
a place in a box in company with a lady with whom he was desperately 
in love, and whose personal charms were more worthy of his attachment 
than either her mind or her disposition, However that may be, I ac- 
cepted the offer, and there we went, A moment after we had sgated our- 
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selves, the next box was opened, and two gentlemen and two ladies, whom 
I did not know, entered. One of the men indulged himself in immoderate 
bursts of laughter, and began in a loud voice to make very severe obser- 
vations on women of immoral conduct and bad principles, who, he said, 
were the pests of society, and who, after deserving transportation for their 
crimes, retreated to the convents of Paris, of which they were the dis- 
grace, as they had been of the world. Being placed very near to this mo- 
ralist, I took the liberty of requesting that he would speak in a lower 
tone: he consented with a tolerably good grace, and I thought the affair 
was at an end; but having left the box between the acts, I was very much 
surprised on re-entering when the Comte du Touceville told me that he 
should have need of me after the play, being under the necessity of chas- 
tising this person, who had just insulted him grievously. After these few 
words, he left me with his weeping beauty to tell his footman to fetch his 
sword. 

“The play ended, we put the lady into a carriage: I must do her the 
justice to say, that she was in a consternation at being the Helen of the 
combat. Sheinformed me briefly that this Hector was a country squire, 
who in their province had been deeply enamoured of her, but that, as she 
assured me, according to custom, their intercourse had been of the most 
honourable and virtuous description. Let this be as it may, there was an 
extensive field behind the boulevard of the temple which was intersected 
in every direction by deep ditches: our adversary informed us that we 
might there rip up extremely at our ease. He begged for ten minutes 
to call upon a friendin the neighbourhood, of whom he might get a sword. 
M. du Touceville approached him to know with whom he had the honour 
to try his skill. ‘Myname,’ answered he, ‘is of little consequence to you; 
it is tolerably well known here. The truth is, that I have insulted you ; 
that far from repenting, I would do it again; and that, ruined and betrayed, 
I have nothing better to do than to take your life or tolose my own,’ I 
scarcely could contain myself on hearing such detestable logic, and seeing 
the air of insolence, or rather of madness, with which he spoke. As to 
M. du Touceville, he was calm as innocence, and in truth he had very little 
to answer for in spilling the blood of sucha one. This amiable gentle- 
man having brought no second with him, I remarked it to him; his an- 
swer, in the tone of a Bobadil, was, that he never did; that he had had 
twenty affairs in the course of his life without implicating any one; and 
that he would soon show me, if I liked, that there was no difficulty in 
fighting without seconds at all. After saying this, he separated from us 
in all haste, having the goodness to inform us that he should very soon 
be back. Touceville, with something like the solemnity of a tragedian, 
said, ‘ This man is dead, and here is his tomb,’ pointing toa precipice some 
steps from us, of from eighty to a hundred feet in depth. The gentle- 
man did not keep us waiting, he quickly returned with a sword under his 
arm, of a length certainly forbidden by all the laws of honour. Count du 
Touceville preventéd me from entering into any conversation, stripped 
himself with the rapidity of lightning, showing his chest to his antagonist, 
who didthe same. It was sufficiently light, but under the pretext of see- 
ing better, my friend led him insensibly to the edge of the abyss of which 
I have spoken, At some feet from its brink commenced the fight, as fierce 
and as skilful as can well be imagined; but Touceville making a volte with 
wonderful agility, caught him with his back to the pit; and, as if he had 
only waited for that moment, plunged his sword into his bosom up to the 
guard ; then seizing him at the same instant with both his hands with the 
fury of alion, he lifted him off the ground and hurled him down the pre- 
cipice. Iconfess I was petrified with fright, and could not repress a cry 
at seeing him tumbling headlong down the descent with the sword still 
sticking through his body. ‘ Letus leave him’ says the conqueror, ‘he has 
no more need of help.’ Seizing the sword which the incognito had let 
fall, he added, ‘ This is an ill-sperit evening, and a bad exchange for him ; 
let us be gone.’ 

“¢T was very much of his opinion, but for the world I could not have 
left him without sending him assistance, persuaded as I was that it was 
useless. Du Touceville walked in a gloomy reverie. To his ferocity in 
the contest had succeeded a state of depression and almost of remorse, I 
supported him; he could scarcely walk to the coach I conducted him to- 
wards: there I left him, to run for one of the sentinels of the watch. Tin- 
formed the sergeant, whom I accidentally hit upon, after having slipped 
some silver into his hand, that I had heard some groans proceed from the 
spot I pointed out. I knew the uselessness of the step, and that the un- 
happy man had well merited his fate. 

“As this work is especially dedicated to recollections, I will here give 
some idea of the character and life of the hero of this adventure. I will 
throw a few flowers on the grave of one who was little understood by 
many, and to others only known for evil. I will not conceal his faults, 
by way of revenge upon the false charges that have been brought against 
him. This sketch of him may be useful to young men who enter into life 
with advantages they abuse, or ill-regulated passions by which they are 
governed. 

““M. du Touceville was the issue of an ancient family in Normandy, 
which, though not of the first distinction, yet belonged to the first houses 
of that province. His ancestors, up to his grandfather, had been Pro- 
testants, and this religion was the road neither to favour nor fortune. 
His father when very young had had a company of dragoons in the regi- 
ment of Condé; he quitted the service after having embarrassed his for- 
tune. He had been imprudent enough afterwards to accept I know not 
what inferior office in some court of judicature in a town of Normandy : 
he had made a sort of bargain respecting it, and managed so ill as to find 
himself unequal to a place to which he was in all respects superior: the 
most disgusting part of the business was, that he was obliged to quit it. 
I speak of this circumstance connected with the father, because after- 
wards it was made a subject of reproach against the son, when there was 
an attempt made to ruinhim. He had been brought up a page to the 
Prince of Condé, and was not vexed at its being supposed that he. had 
been attached in a manner more direct to the Duchess of Bourbon, to 
whose court he belonged at his first entry into the world. 

“* He had an agreeable countenance, and, above all, noble. He had two 
pretensions which were the ruin of him, because they gave an idea ofa 
character dangerous as well as trifling, ferocious and futile: these were, 
celebrity for the number of his duels, and for success in his affairs of 
gallantry. He had had several duels on his hands; some of them madea 
noise: one of the first was with Count de Durfort, he who was after- 
wards an officer of the Body Guard, and who adhered to the Revolution 
from its first dawn. This quarrel took place at a ball at the house of 
Madame d’Espagnac, at the Invalids, where half Paris happened to be 
assembled. It was about a seat, and was arranged; but the next day the 
ladies declared that it was an affair ‘of extreme indecorum :’ that they 
had said ‘ things not of this world,’ ‘ that it was unheard of ;’ ‘ that they 
had not fought, that they were dishonoured,’ and persons of whom no 
‘notice could be taken’ Of course there was no resisting arguments of 
such force; these ladies had every satisfaction, for the two victims of 
their gossip met, assuring each other of their prodigious esteem, and 
that they had no complaint to make, but that they felt it necessary to 





kill one another for love of a sex which was the arbiter of law and re- 
putation, whenever they took upon themselves to decide. This took 
place in the presence of M. Foufai, who afterwards died by so tragical a 
death: the two gentlemen pierced one another reciprocally by what the 
professors of the art term a coup fourré, which kept them both in their 
beds for several weeks, after having left them nine days between life and 
death : the least wounded was bled at least seven or eight times. 

“T observed that he had had several ducls, andthat this pretension had 
some foundation. As to his bonnes fortunes the case is less clear, though 
he himself did all in his power to persuade people of its truth. He had 
mistresses, it is true, and he changed them often; but as in this matter 
the quality is of more importance than the number, and since as his 
were in general country frights, separated wives, ladies lodging au Pre- 
cieuse sang, a la Conception, figure-dancers at the opera, subaltern ac- 
tresses, I have often come to the conclusion, and I have told him so, that 
in this way, one case excepted, he had done nothing of consequence. His 
manners were a strange mixture of romance, the theatre, the court (for 
he had seen it), and of low society into which circumstances had thrown 
him, which little qualified him to succeed with either women of nature 
or women of the world. He was ignorant of all the art of managing 
female society, and spoke of it ina manner truly provincial. It was the 
same with the arts, poetry, music, which he loved without understand- 
ing them. I have observed that, possessed as he wasof a sufficient quan- 
tity of taste and judgment, he was never vulgar but when he was in love, 

“« Madame de Vierville of the Palais Royal was his relative. It was she 
who introduced him to the society of the Duke of Orleans and Madame 
de Montesson, at whose house he used to perform parts in comedy very 
indifferently : but as he thought that he played particularly well, it was 
all the same thing for him, though not also for the rest. Hence an infinity 
of verses which he knew by heart, which he quoted on all occasions, 
taking great care, like many actors by profession, to spoil them, to ruin 
the measure by expletives, or by substituting one word for another: 
never had a man less ear. 

“‘ A piece of absurdity, a rumour true or false, but believed from his own 
silly pretension, had closed the doors of the Palais’ Bourbon against 
him: a duel in like manner excluded him from the Palais Royal, rather 
than his debts which were made the pretext, and which the Duke of Or- 
leans would have paid for him if he had consented to go to India with the 
brevet of Colonel. He had lost at Rainsy, I think, some moncy to Mes- 
sieurs de la Marck and de Gouvernet, which he did not pay: angry words 
ensued, and he gave a sword-wound to the latter, in whom the Prince took 
such a great interest that he had even condescended to interpose in this 
paltry affair, sending for M. du Touceville into his cabinet, and there, as he 
told me himself, reasoning with him likea father. The tone of insolence 
which du Touceville assumed ruined him with the Prince, especially 
after M. de Gouvernet’s wound, which the Duke had done all in his 
power to avoid. He was desired for the future to confine himself to his 
apartments; which he did, after wrifing a letter which was far worse than 
ill-judged. He then tried Versaiiles, where he had been presented, al- 
though he had never been able to obtain an order of appearance (ordre de 
début) on account of the prejudices which the King had conceived against 
him. I know that it has been disputed (for what will not envy dispute) 
that he could make out his preuves pour les carosses (his claim to nobility); 
but I, who have seen the certificate of M. Cherin, (the court genealogist) 
and a letter from the Duke de Coigny, cannot have on that head a shadow 
of doubt. f 

‘* At Versailles for some weeks the Queen did not treat him particularly 
ill, but hatred never stopsfhalf way ; every means of calumny and reproach 
was used toruinhim. They even brought up against him the story of 
his father’s plan, and went so far as to deny his being a gentleman (gentil. 
homme). He was the last man in the world to bear patiently a charge 
of this kind, absurd as it was. He thus contracted a habit of talking ge- 
nealogy, or of citing, long and loudly, the first houses of the realm as be- 
longing to his family: he went about a long time, armed with certificates 
and heraldic proofs: the late Prince of Salm and myself made him 
ashamed of it, and he took our advice. This brings to my mind, that one 
day, knowing that I was going to sup with one of the best men in France, 
who was full of kindness for me, the old Prince de Bautiremont, Who, 
though he had not held offices of the highest importance, had merited 
them as much as any one else by his qualities, and more than any other 
by his birth, du Touceville told me that he met the Prince before, and 
begged that I would ask permission to take him with me: I did, and it was 
granted. 

**Some days after we arrived, and after a multitude of small compli- 
ments, ‘ Prince,’ said du Touceville, ‘ the honour of being related to you 
makes the opportunity of finding you again particularly precious.’ ‘ Mon- 
sieur!!? said M. de Bauffremont. ‘ Yes, we are related among others by 
the houses of the Royal Family—Hyacinthe, Maximilian du Touceville, 
and Yolande of Bourbon’—— 

“«* Monsieur ! 1!’ 

““« Yes, prince, my house and the house of Bourbon having frequently, — 

*** Monsieur !! !’ 

“« The Prince of Monaco was then a particular friend of M. de Bauffre- 
mont. He never lost an opportunity of ridiculing any one in his life; he 
would jeer his footman when there was nobody else in his way. He took 
it up, and interrupting them, said, ‘Oh, Sir, you confuse M. de Bauffre« 
mont ; his house never could presume to belong to yours.’ Some one was 
announced, the affair rested there, and he was the sole person present 
who did not perceive that he had been ridiculous. After his disasters at 
court, he sold his wardrobe, which must have been very handsome: 
he observed regarding it, with great humour, that a suit of black was good 
enough for the town. I was laughing one day at it with him, when he 
answered, with a theatrical air, ‘ I am like those kings who after haying 
exhausted the luxury of dress in the effeminacy of courts, become con- 
querors and put on their backs for ever the simple uniform of the camp.’ 
He did not keep to it, however; and before he died I have seen him all 
over lace, especially when he was in love, or out of money. 

“* It must not be supposed that he always talked in this manner. He knew 
how to be sometimes very amiable, and had often a great fund of good 
sense ; which was, however, always spoilt by a certain something which it 
is much easier to feel than describe. He was chivalrous to exaggeration : 
he had a mighty devotion to women in theory; in practice, however, he 
sometimes failed, in spite of the extreme severity of his principles on this 
head. Full of compliment, or else excessively short, he understood 
nothing of irony, although he had a great disposition to raillery: the 
quality, however, which he possessed in serious cases, in the highest 
degree of excellence, was the power of keeping silence, or, if I may express 
myself so, the aplomb of his attitude, when he chose to say little, or not 
to speak at all. 

““ Overwhelmed by the blows of an adverse fortune, disinherited of the 
kingdoms of this world and their grandeur, he retreated into the country. 
After some insignificant conquests on a very obscure theatre, he returned 
to Paris with sixty thousand francs (between two and three thousand 
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pounds), which he had borrowed of a German prince, who regarded him 
‘as another Vardes exiled from the Court of Louis XIV.: four hundred 
leagues off, one knows no better. He then took a house and establish- 
ment which supposed an income of a hundred thousand livres, and rushed 
into deep play. Toward the end of his life, which had been a stormy day 
lighted up by a few rays of sunshine, he made a journey into Brittany ; 
where he married a girl of family, who descended, he said, from a 
Chevalier of the Order, of the first promotion of Henry III. Jt was of little 
consequence to me, and I never sought into the truth of it. She brought 
him some fortune, which he returned to Paris to squander. In the end, 
after so many oscillations and vicissitudes, he was necessarily old before 
his time, and there remained little else to do but to die: it was the part 
which Nature long dictated to him: she received him into her bosom, 
after a pulmonary disorder of long duration, and sufficiently painful, but 
which, however, he defied, as well as death, with great magnanimity, 
saying to me only a few hours before, ‘ I resemble those great actors who 
quit the stage while they are still capable of pleasing the public. We live 
in deplorable times, (it was about the end of 1791), which will be followed 
by days still more frightful. I shall notsee them. I shall not be a prey 
to the infirmities of old age. I shall not be extinguished by the slow agony 
of my wasted being. I have not been virtuous, but I have not been bad. 
If he who permitted us to be born, condescends to meddle with me, he 
will give me his pardon. I die like an honest man, without feebleness or 
imbecility, 
* Comme on mourait, enfin, dans Athénes et dans Rome.’ 

“Tt must be allowed that he died very opportunely—except, indeed, for 
his creditors, who had no other chance of getting any thing than by con- 
tinuing to trust him. 

“‘T believe he had not reached his thirty-seventh year. I am almost 
certain that he died in debt to the amount of four hundred thousand francs 
(about sixteen thousand pounds). This was dying in very good time, and 
in a truly regular manner, 

“‘T had just returned, after a considerable absence, when I found him 
at death’s door. He was much touched at seeing me again. He spoke 
very philosophically of the small number of people who would regret him, 
and of the great number who had misunderstood him; and recited these 
verses of the Abbé de Lille— 

* Quel homme vers la vie, au moment du départ 
Ne se tourne et ne jette un triste et long regard, 
A Vespoir d’un regret ne sent pas quelque charme, 
Et des yeux d’un ami n’attend pas une l’arme ?” 

‘*T promised that I would be this friend; I kept my word. 

“* The portrait I have drawn of him up to this point is not flattering: 
that does not prevent him from having had very fine qualities which at- 
tached him to his friends. He wasa true friend, sparing nothing to serve 
those whom he really loved; and that which is extraordinary is, that, fol- 
lowing scarcely ever good counsel himself, he scarcely ever gave bad ad- 
vice, His heart was excellent; and although his conduct has not been 
irreproachable, I have known few men who could have been influenced to 
make more sacrifices, and meet more dangers in the face, than he by the 
simple use of the word honour. He wanted tact in many things, but 
the energy of his character always bore him out and redeemed him: his 
jealousy in matters of love was wild, and yet he was capable (as 
I have reason to know) to sacrifice it to friendship. His passions 
were so much the more ungovernable, that they sprang much rather 
from his head and his vanity than from his heart, naturally good, or 
from his disposition, which was extremely honourable whenever sus- 
ceptibility or pride did not lead it astray. In ancient France, he wanted 
nothing for rising to consideration and fortune, but some properties not 
easily attainable by a young man who makes his debut on the great stage 
of the world without guide or preparation: that is to say, sufficient 
strength of character to appear to have less of it; sufficient talent to show 
only as much of it as is necessary ; sufficient good taste to be simple, and 
not to alarm people; and, in fine, sufficient solidity to be content with 
shining less. 

“Thad known him in the days of his prosperity ; I remained faithful to 
him in all his vicissitudes ; and during a friendship of twelve years I re- 
ceived some important services from him, some proofs of a desire to 
oblige without limits, and some marks of extreme affection. I have al- 
ways had much to praise in him—never anything to blame. It is only 
therefore simple justice that I have been attached to him during his life; 
and the heroism with which I saw him die, connecting itself as it does 
with so many recollections, renders, I confess, his memory precious to 
me, I will add, in order to be still more just, that he was, in almost 
every relation of life, superior to most of the men who, after having 
either known or met him, have feigned (a very common and very conve- 

nient practice) either to mistake or despise him.” 





THE COURT OF NAPOLEON. 


Some pleasant Memoirs have been published of the Empress 
JosEPHINE® after her divorce, by a lady who appears to have been 
attached to her service. This lady was brought up “ in emigration,” 
as it is calléd; and her parents, when they left their fortunes be- 
hind them in France, were compelled to support themselves in 
London by teaching music. Before the return of the authoress to 
her native country, she lived, after leaving London, with her family 
at Hamburg, at Copenhagen, and at last was recalled to Paris, 
where the Emperor was glad to see any of the old nobility. The 
opportunities the writer thus enjoyed of seeing the world, collecting 
anecdotes, and studying character, she has turned to good account. 
Her narrative is light and agreeable, and somewhat curious. 

She is severe upon M. de BEaussgr, the préfet du palais to Na- 
POLEON, who lately published a book about his master, which was 
translated and excited a good deal of attention. 

“«M. Beausset,” says the lady, ‘“‘in his Mémoires, says a great deal of 
his sincere attachment to the Empress, and of that she bore him. Ido 
not know how far this may be true; for I did not make holes, as he did, 
in the doors, to see and hear what was going forward: but certain it is, 
that for six weeks I never saw him at Malmaison but once; and then he 
came with his wife, a tall woman, almost as fat as he is big. ‘To all ap- 
pearance the pair resembled one another in most things ; Madame had on 
a red velvet gown, and Monsieur wore a red velvet coat. It is by this 
that I remember their visit ; for the préfet du palais does not occupy so 
important a charge as to fix the attention of a person habituated, as I was 
then, to see generals, marshals, dukes, princes, and sovereigns. M. de 
Beausset was coldly received by Josephine; who thought, perhaps, that 
his visit was somewhat late, (we had been three weeks at Malmaison). 
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He had the awkwardness to let out in conversation, that the Emperor had 
asked him if he had been. ‘It is probably to this question, then,’ said 
the Empress, ‘ that I am indebted for the pleasure of this visit,’ ” 

This is a truly feminine piece of spite. It is very plain that M. de 
Beausset has not treated the authoress with proper consideration. 

There are several tolerably good mots scattered up and down 
this performance (the first volume only is published): among others, 
we recollect one which pleased us, and which is worth quoting. 

M. le Duc de Lava got a reputation for folly and ignorance : 
absurdities such as saying that he had put up canopies in the four 
corners of his octagon room, &c., were attributed to him, as to our 
Sir Witi1Am Curtis. He was rich and extremely selfish. When 
asked to lend money, he said he made it a principle never to lend; 
and the reason he gave to his friends for keeping his money in his 
pocket was, that in lending “the Jest you could expect, was only 
being repaid.” 

The Empress Josepuine, whom this account agrees with all 
others in representing as extremely amiable, used sometimes to 
amuse her circle with anecdotes of the Tuileries. The traits re- 
ported of Madame la Maréchale Leresvrs are laughable enough 
in perusal: ina court full of form and representation, such a 
character must have been extremely droll. 

‘‘La Maréchale (says the authoress) was a lady whose education all the 
world knows had been more than neglected. One evening when com- 
pany was received, she arrived at the Tuileries covered with diamonds, 
pearls, plumes, flowers, silver, gold, &c.; for she liked, as she used to say, 
to have all upon her. M. de Beaumont, the chamberlain in waiting, an- 
nounced ‘ Madame la Maréchale Lefébvre.”” The Emperor advanced to 
meet her, and said, ‘ Good day to you, Madame la Maréchale, Duchesse de 
Dantzick’? (M. de Beaumont had forgotten the title). She immediately 
turned round upon the chamberlain, and laughing, shouted out, ‘ Ah, ah ! 
that’s a hit for you, my boy.” We may suppose the burst of mirth in 
the assembly, and the dreadful chagrin of M. de Beaumont, a most cere~ 
monious personage, of an exceeding gravity, which he thought absolutely 
necessary to his office. For five minutes it was impossible to re-establish 
the decorum of the place, and the Emperor was the first to enjoy the 
sally. 

One day when la Maréchale arrived to breakfast with the Empress at 
the Tuileries, surrounded by her ladies, she appeared with an air of anxiety 
which was not natural to her. The Empress pressed her to say what was 
distressing her. ‘ Oh, Madame,’ says she, ‘it’s along story that I have to 
tell; but you must send away these snivellers here that are giggling at 
me. ‘ Oblige me, ladies, to pass into the waiting saloon,’ said Josephine ; 
who thought that some family secret was concerned. ‘ Well now, 
Madame la Duchesse, relate your troublesto me,’ ‘Ihave none now 
Madame; but see you, 1am still in a stew at what had like to have 
happened to me this morning’—‘ Oh, my God, your son has been 
fighting ??—‘ Not such a fool.’—‘ The Maréchal ??—‘ Oh, he has nothing 
to do with it. I thought I had lost my big diamond! I was sure I had 
left it in my room; and yet on going back, I could not find it. I asked 
who was it what had been there; andthey said that my rubber had, 
[furniture-rubber, we suppose]. He was in the saloon, which he was 
finishing: I made him come in, and I said to him, ‘ Rogue! thou hast got 
my big diamond ; I will have it again, because I value it—it’s the first 
Lefébvre gave me; give it me back, and I’ll do nothing to thee.’ The fine 
fellow said no, he had not it. Hewasa black; I could not see whether 
he blushed, but I went on saying, I will have my big diamond ;—and I 
ordered him to turn his pockets out. ‘ Nothing in my hands, nothing in 
my pockets,’ said he tome. ‘ Well, then, strip rascal,’ I said. He made 
difficulties about it ; but I was not to be done so; ‘strip yourself, beggar,’ 
says I, ‘ naked, I tell you, or my footmen shall kill you on the spot.’ At 
last he stripped nakedas a worm, and I found my big diamond. That’s it. 
One of your delicate misses, now, would never have got it again.” 

This same “ big diamond” the Duchess sold with other property 
to raise a monument to her husband and son, for whose loss she 
was inconsolable. Though, as may be seen by our attempt to trans- 
late vulgar French into vulgar English, she was a woman of ori- 
ginally low condition, yet in her elevation she had no pride, and 
never attempted to conceal her former circumstances. She one day 
struck Madame de WatsH-SeEREnr?, one of the Empress's ladies, on 
the back, and said, in a rough voice, ‘“‘ How are you, my gossip ?” 
When Madame Srerent commenced addressing her with respectful 
courtesy, she cried, “ Bah, bah! no fine speeches. What! don't 
you know me? Before I was a great lady I was a nurse; I nursed 
your poor good man. You were good to me, and stood god- 
mother to one of my children. Oh!I don't forget. Come, em- 
brace me.” 


DR. GRANVILLE AND THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

In our notice of St. Petersburgh, a few weeks ago, we alluded to 
the charge brought against the Council of the London University 
respecting their conduct to Professor Mecxet. It was our im- 
pression at the time, that while the statements of Dr. GRANVILLE 
demanded an answer, that answer would be made without diffi- 
culty. The unsuccessful candidate for the chair of Midwifery evi- 
dently laboured under passions extremely unfavourable either to 
the reception or the communication of truth. The answer which 
Professor Partison has since given to the story of Dr. Gran 
VILLE, sets the matter at rest as far as regards the London Uni- 
versity: Professor Mecxex and Dr. GRANVILLE must divide as 
they can agree the odium of misstatement between them. 

It was alleged that the Council of the London University had 
elected Professor Mecxen without any communication with him ; 
and that when he consented to treat with them for the place, they 
offered him inadequate terms, treated him with neglect, and 
sanctioned their agent in writing letters to the Professor of a na- 
ture which he could not answer with any regard to his own re- 
spectability. These charges were arranged and coloured by Dr. 
GRANVILLE, in such a way as to produce their greatest effect, and 
he even answered for their correctness. 

The letter and documents of Mr. Parrison prove that 
MEcKEL in the first instance proposed to Dr. Spry, or at any 
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rate signified his consent to remove to London, on condition of re- 
ceiving adequate remuneration ; and that it was on this commu- 
nication he was elected: next, that extremely handsome terms 
were guaranteed to him by Mr. Parrison, to the reasonable- 
ness of which he consented; and it was only afterwards that he 
went from the understanding that had been established between 
Mr. Parrison and himself, and demanded terms of a most 
exorbitant kind. Even then he was not altogether given up, but 
invited to come (from Halle) to London at the expense of the 
University, that an agreement might be brought about by negotia- 
tion, &e. This very invitation, which everybody else will consider 
as an honourable and advantageous proposal, is mentioned by Dr. 
GRANVILLE as one of the grievances. 

The attack on the Council is of a piece with the fuss that the 
Doctor has made about his testimonials; which, it seems, have 
not yet been returned to him from the office of the Council of 
the London University. No one else would regard papers which 
had failed of their effeet—or at any rate, after discovering that Mr. 
BrovuGHAm or somebody else had mislaid or lost them, would 
continue tormenting those individuals by letter, and call,and message 
—simply because the loss of the papers gives him a kind of hold 
upon parties he does not love. The Doctor's history of his per- 
secution of Mr. Brovenam for.these papers, though it must have 
been very annoying to that gentleman, is extremely laughable in 
the perusal. Wherever the learned gentlemen went, he found Dr. 
GRANVILLE demanding his testimonials: if he received a note, 
it was an even chance that it related to the lost testimonials; if a 
friend called, the object of his visit was probably to intercede for 
the testimonials. It is another case of Monsieur Tonson. Such 
a tapage was never raised about a parcel of papers before; and 
now we have the whole history of it, by way of appendix to the 
Journey to St. Petersburgh. 





SPECTABILIA. 

If aman be ever distinguished, it will he owing more to his enemies than 
to his friends. His enemies keep him on the alert; his enemies will not suffer 
him to sleep; and it is his enemies who teach him all that is worth being 
taught in this world, how to be useful, and how to deserve the good opinion 
of the good.—7'e Yankee. (A weekly literary paper, by John Neal, some- 
time a sojourner in the “* Old Country,” now both an editor and a barrister in 
flourishing practice at Portland, the capital of Maine.) 

Epvcation oF THE Stowacn.—To lay down general rules for dietetics— 
to predict or threaten the same terrific catastrophe to every sinning gourmond 
to explain by the same unvaried cause, ‘‘ indigestion,” every ma/anna— 
which flesh is heir to, is absurd, even when such generalizations are confined 
to a large class of society in this country, without wandering abroad. One 
can no more find two stomachs than two noses alike. The whole secret lies 
in learning how the stomach of our patient has been educated, and according 
tu that education to deal with it. This involves an individuality in the at- 
tention to be given to cases of “stomach complaints,” which physicians 
would find too troublesome ; yet without it justice cannot be done to the 
patients. It is sheer nonsense to talk of classing hwman stomachs, and 
civilized stomachs; stomachs of drunkards, and stomachs of abstemious peo- 
ple; stomachs of aldermen, and stomachs of Pythagoreans ; stomachs of 
literary men, lawyers, physicians, and parsons, and stomachs of young col- 
legians, sportsmen, and dandies, under one and the same denomination and 
rule. Each has had its physical education as peculiarly different from that 
of the rest, as that which the possessor has received in the nursery or a 
college ; and each must be dealt with accordingly. A friend of mine, who 
had occasion to see a physician write several directions for invalids labouring 
under what are called “ stomach complaints,’ wondered that he did not give 
a printed circular to each, in imitation of a great authority who had always the 
same printed page to refer to, and thus save himself trouble. Had he fol- 
lowed such a plan, he would have done his patients injustice ; for, as far as 
my own experience goes, I am confident he never met with éwo stomachs 
like-—Granville’s St. Petersburgh. 

American Tueory or Harriness.—There are two ways of being happy. 
We may either diminish our wants, or augment our means. Either will do 
—the result is the same ; and itis for each man to decide for himself, and do 
that which may happen to be the easiest. If you are idle, or sick, or poor, 
however hard it may be to diminish your wants, it willbe eaSier than to aug- 
ment your means, If you are active and prosperous, or young and in good 
health, it may be easier for you to augment your means, than to diminish 
your wants. But if you are wise, you will do both at the same time, young 
or old, sick or well, rich or poor ; and if you are very wise, you will do both 
in such a way as to augment the general happiness of society —Zhe Yankee. 

PaLANGANAS, OR CHAtTTERERS or Lima—The mulattos of Lima are 
reckoned to possess a great aptitude for trades, being the best shoemakers, 
tailors, barbers, carpenters, &c. From the church and the bar they are ex- 
cluded by the laws of the old régime: but many acquired a knowledge of 
medicine ; and such is their extreme volubility, and the ease with which 
they express their opinions, that the nickname of padangana, or chatterer, is 

applied to all these classes. Sermons and preachers are favourite objects of 


their criticism, probably because it proves a never-failing source in Lima, - 


which abounds in altars dedicated to saints; and a sermon, or rather an 
eulogium, upon the life and miracles of the principal saints, is given on 
their respective feast-days. It is on these occasions that the palanganas sel- 
dom fail to indulge in their. critical* propensity. They remember sermons 
that have been preached several years before, and when a friar repeats an 
old discourse, the palangana manifests his detection of it by violent gesticu- 
lation, One day a clergyman, wincing under the annoyance, exclaimed from 
the pulpit, “Turn out that Mulatto who disturbs me.” That,” said the 
palangana, with characteristic readiness, “is the only thing that is new * ; 
ailthe rest of the sermon was preached two years ago, by Father Francisco, 
in the church of Santo Domingo”? Sometimes a palangana not only re- 
members an entire sermon, but will versify it on the repetition. Mulatto ser- 
vants will sometimes repeat a sermon word for word as delivered, and often 
attract their master and his family to become auditors— Miller's Memoirs. 





* Thisis not new. In fact we suspect the General has here made free with the 
Property of his namesake Jo¢—SPECTATOR, 





Mrs. Saran J, Hare, a Femare Eprtor :—We see by the Boston papers 
that a woman is engaged there to conduct a periodical paper for women. 
This is as it should be. We know nothing of Mr's. Hale, but we mean to 
know a good deal of her by and by, if a tythe of what we are told of her 
merit be true ; and we wish her success with all our heart and soul. We 
hope to see the day when she-editors will be as common as he-editors ; and 
when our women of all ages (we do not speak of our ladies, nor of /adies- 
magazine people—but of every daughter of America) will be able to maintain 
herself, without being obliged to marry for bread. Keeping school is hard 
work, and so is keeping shop, though we rejoice to believe that he-shop- 
keepers are beginning to perceive the propriety of employing poor girls, 
instead of poor boys behind their counters ; and so is keeping a boarding 
house ; and if we had the courage to do as the people of France do, teach 
our daughters easy and elegant trades of one sort or another, such as light 
engraving, watch-making, or the manufacture of jewellery, they might earn 
much more in a much easier way than they do now, either by keeping school,. 
knitting stockings, making bonnets, or selling tape.— The Yankee. 

Rurnorrastic Oreration.—A surgical operation for the formation of an: 
artificial nose, on a patient who had lost his nose entirely, was performed 
recently by M, Lisfranc at one of the hospitals in Paris. The skin intended to 
form the new nose was carefully taken from the forehead, and the nasal opening: 
being filled up with a dossel of lint of proper shape, the operation was com- 
pleted, and a very good imitation of nature was produced. For some days 
the patient went on well, but subsequently the wound on the forehead became 
gangrenous, and he died. This result, however, appears to have been caused 
entirely by the diseased state of his body at the time of the operation. 

Disso_vent Power or THE Gastric Juice.—It has long been a favourite 
hobby with Mr, Abernethy to attribute much of the dyspepsia with which 
persons of sedentary or irregular habits are afflicted, to the free use of liquids, 
by which the gastric juice of the stomach is so much diluted, as to be in- 
capable of performing with effect its dissolvent office. He has, therefore, 
recommended persons subject to indigestion, not to drink when they eat, 
but some time afterwards. Dr. Cormack, a physician of some eminence in 
Belfast, however, in an account of a case which he has recently published, 
asserts that the numerous experiments which he has made, convince him that 
the miraculous dissolvent property which Mr. Abernethy and others attri- 
bute to the gastric juice has no existence. He says, “The gastric juice 
has no dissolvent powers at all, at least not more than what is possessed by 
any other watery and mucilaginous secretion. It is only secreted after the: 
deglutition of food, and so far from being designed for digestive purposes, , 
there is no evidence to prove that it is secreted in larger quantities than: 
suffice to lubricate the coats of the stomach in common with those of any 
other viscus, and prevent the adhesion of the food.” 





CONSUMPTION—MR. ST. JOHN LONG’S CURES. 





DR. JOHNSON TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR——LETTER IIIf, 


Srtr,—In my last letter I expressed an anticipation of the line of deferoe 
which the literary and pictorial doctors would set up. I have not been de: 
ceived. I knew [ had only to give them rope enough, and they would hang: 
themselves ; 1 had only to present the sword of truth, and they would rust 
on its point! Mr. St. John Long is at once the most fortunate and unfontu- 
nate of mortals,—fortunate in discovering an infallible specific for corsump- 
tion; unfortunate in the death of his patients, just at the moment, that their 
cure was almost completed! These patients seem to have sexved him in 
the way the Frenchman’s horse served his master—the said horse having 
died, just when he was taught to live without food! A colamn and a half 
of last Sunday’s John Bud/ contains a mass of the most cheering attestations 
from the dead and the dying, respecting the infallibility of St. Johu Long’s 
cures of consumption ! Every patient was cured; and althougl most of them 
are dead, and add the rest dying, the fault was not in Dr. Long! The pa- 
tients relapsed; and (think of the ingratitude of mankind!) they put them. 
selves under other doctors, who, of course, killed them out of pure spite to 
Dr. Long. When we read the black catalogue in the John Bull, the 
lazaretto in Harley-street reminds us of the cave of Trophonius—* Nudla 
vestigia retro.” 

The case of the Rev. Mr. N , on which Mr. Long and his literary 
coadjutors place their great dependence, will, at once, illustrate the gulli- 
bility of John Bull, the nature and credibility of the attestations put forth by 
tne Doctor, and the treatment by which he pretends to cure consumption. 
For the truth of the following statement, ]appeal to the afflicted clergyman 
himself; and to two physicians, Dr. M’Cabe and Dr. Roddam, the former of 
whom saw the patient before he went to Mr. Long, and the latter afterwards, 

The Rev. Mr. N———— came up from the country last summer labouring 
under ague, in addition to pulmonary consumption. By this complication 
he was worn down to the state he describes; and just when the ague was 
stopped, and when nature was craving for food, he put himself under Mr, 
Long. The latter, conceiving that the ulcer in the lungs was nothing, and 
that the emaciation was every thing, desired him to eat as much animal food 
as he could possibly get down his throat—a quantity amounting to from four 
to five pounds daily! He also applied his specific to the chest; which is a 
combination of caustic acids, and other substances, that occasion the most 
dreadful agonies, and excoriate the parts to which they are applied. Well, 
what was the consequence? Inseven weeks the Rev. Mr. N gained 
twenty-eight pounds in weight; the purulent expectoration, and conse- 
quently the ulceration in the lungs, remaining in state quo, ifnot worse than: 
before. It was at this period that the amiable and confiding clergyman signed 
a declaration in Mr. Long's book, that “he felt assured he might return into 
the country without danger”? The ink with which this declaration was: 
written had scarcely time to dry, when his hopes ‘‘ vanished into thin air’” 
The mine exploded. Nature could bear no more of the cannibal system = 
the whole internal surface of the stomach and bowels became inflamed ; 
dysentery came on; and now the regular physician was summoned to stop 
the ravages produced by the grossest ignorance and quackery! When I ex- 
amined the patient, at this time, I found a new ulceration of the lungs, of 
large extent, from which purulent matter was issuing in considerable quanti- 
ties! This is the “internal complaint,’ which Mr. Long states to have taken 
place in the country ; whereas it occurred while the patient was under his 
own care, and residing in Salisbury Place, Regent’s Park! After this spe- 
cimen of Mr. Long’s veracity and good faith, it will not be necessary to in- 
vestigate the claims which he has to credence in his eatracts from private 
letters, It is somewhat remarkable, that the Rev. Mr, N—--—, when cured 
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of his dysentery, would not again put himself under Mr. Long, though the 
latter came almost daily to Salisbury Place, to solicit the honour of once more 
curing him of consumption ! 

It is in the above way that Mr. Long draws from his credulous patients a 
declaration of their cure, when he has bloated them up with bad flesh ; after 
which they may descend quietly to the tomb, as their cures are registered 
with their own hands in his book! Since the days of Baron Munchausen, 
there never was a book in this world containing such a mass of veracious state- 
ments as the Book or Fare in Harley Street !—whoever is booked there, 
should not neglect to say his prayers regularly. There is one other book 
which may probably appear at no distant period—namely, “the Dialogues 
of the Dead.” It must be an amusing scene (if amusement ever reaches 
Pluto’s gloomy realms,) to behold the meetings of Dr. Long’s patients there, 
each accusing the other of misleading him by the declaration of his cure 
recorded in the Book of Fate in Harley Street! 

I should not have ventured to introduce a single expression of levity on so 
grave a subject; but if t¢Norance will clothe itself in the garb of science, 
and make human life the subject of its rash experiments—and if men of edu- 
cation will prostrate their reason at the shrine of presumption and quackery, 
risking their own lives and misleading their less-informed fellow creatures— 
then the pen of the satirist cannot be dipped in gall too bitter or ink too 
black, 

The public press will do well to consider how far it is responsible for aid- 
ing the cause of empiricism, however convinced its editors may be of the 
truth of what they give currency to, on matters which they are necessarily 
unqualified to decide upon. A day will come, and that very soon, when the 
Harley Street bubble will burst—but not before great mischief is done to 
suffering humanity, by the indiscriminate system of treatment which is there 
adopted, without any knowledge of the diseases to which it is applied, 

IT am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Suffolk Place, 15th Oct. 1828. James Jounson, M.D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 


Si1r,—As you have in the exercise of your public functions, thought your- 
self justified in expressing opinions to my disadvantage, I take the liberty of 
enclosing for your perusal, a letter which I addressed to the John Bull 
newspaper ; and I feel persuaded that I may rely on your sense of what is 
right, either to admit this refutation of the calumnies invented with the view 
to disparage my discovery and injure my practice, into your respectable 
journal, or to notice it in such other manner as is due to the cause of truth 
and fairness between man and man, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

41, Harley-street, Oct. 16. J. Sr.Joun Lona, 

To this appeal, preferred in the name of ‘truth and fairness between man 
and man,” we can have no hesitation in giving a ready answer. We have 
heretofore inserted papers addressed to us (not pronounced “ opinions’’) on 
one side of a discussion in which the public are deeply interested : we now 
give the other side of the controversy—the defendant’s statement of his own 
case ; and in order that he may receive the most perfect measure of justice, 
we go further than he perhaps would have supposed us strictly bound to go, 
for we insert his long letter entire. We thus avoid the danger of misrepre- 
senting Mr. Long; though we incur the risk of calling a new combatant into 
our columns.—Eb. 


Si1r,—It is not my wish to occupy either your valuable columns or public atten- 
tion more than is necessary ; but I am sure you are too liberal not to allow defence 
where you have admitted attack, and the public too just not to try the question at 
issue fairly on both sides. 

A Dr. Johnson, who has made himself very busy in endeavouring to assail my 
practice through evidence obtained from my patients, having been completely ex- 
posed in one instance by the Literary Gazette—the party concerned coming forward 
and directly contradicting him on every particular he had asserted—has thought he 
might make himself a little more notorious by imputing other cases of failure through 
the far spread medium of the John Bull. These, I beg to say, like his former 
charges, are utterly destitute of foundation, and are thus answered—the written do- 
cuments in proof thereof being offered for your own inspection and satisfaction. 

Dr. Johnson states that one of the persons mentioned in the Literary Gazette, 
where the lungs where tuberculated, had since become a patient of his, and that this 
person declares, “‘ he never transmitted or submitted to the Literary Gazette any 
such document as that which is published there.” No document whatever having 
been published there, it is only by circumstances that I know the party to whom the 
Doctor alludes; and I beg you to insert the following extracts from his letters to 
me,—on which the Editor of the Literary Gazette, not in advocating my cause, but 
in submitting my pretensions candidly to public scrutiny, had a right to rely. 

** Prompted no less from a sense of gratitude towards you than duty to the public, 
I am” (says the Rev. Mr. N , the Gentleman alluded to) “ most anxious to 
testify my strong assurance of the wonderful efficacy ef your method of treatment 
in consumptive cases. On the 12th of July I reached town from Hastings, and im- 
mediately placed myself under your care. My lungs were most decidedly in a tuber- 
culated state; with the help of a stick I was scarcely able to struggle twenty yards ; 
my perspiratious were the most profuse ever heard of; my pulse always very quick ; 
my bones plastered in several places to prevent their forcing through; my expecto- 
ration very copious, and often tinged with blood; and ever since I was first attacked 
with phthisis, which occurred in March last, my cough, till lately, had been of a 
most violent and incessant nature. It-is now rather more than six weeks since I first 
submitted to your treatment, and I am able to walk three or four miles at one time. 
My perspirations left me entirely a fortnight since; my pulse, cough, and expecto- 
ration are so much reduced, that I[ feel assured, without the slightest risk of danger, 

I can return home into the country. This wonderful faculty which you possess, in 
at once communicating a healing power to the most diseased state of the lungs, 
must be acknowledged to be the most enlightened discovery of the present age, &c.” 

It seems, however, that this ill-advised Gentleman has since sought the aid of Dr. 
Johnson, who declares him to have ‘ulcerated lungs, increasing emaciation, 
diarrhea, cough, and all the symptoms of pulmonary consumption ;”? to which all I 
need say, is, that I can only be made fairly answerable for what was done for him 
while under my care,—but that it is rather a stretch of responsibility to make me 
anwerable for him when under the care of Dr. Johnson, especially as neither that 
individual’s mode of practice, nor very anxious endeavours, could be expected to be 
applied in a way most conducive to perfect the cure of one of my patients. But 
even after the publication of Dr. Johnson’s letter in the John Bull, viz. on the 28th 
of September, Mr. N. writes to me in these words :— 

** That through some great mistake, the simple though truly grateful testimony 
of thanks which I offered as ahumble tribute for the almost miraculous improve- 
ment which I received when under your care, has thus been used as a weapon for 
destruction, instead of a shield of defence, cannot furnish a greater source of an- 
noyance to yourself than to me. Injustice to myself, I must express to you that I 
have never once mentioned the circumstance of having been under your care, with- 
out seizing the opportunity of explaining the rapid progress which I then made to- 
wards the restoration of my health. Contrary, however, to your better judgment, I 
considered myself sufficiently restored to remove into the country. An unfortunate 
internal complaint then obliged me to apply to some eminent Physician, and I tremu- 
lously acknowledge that the whole train of bad symptoms, expunged by your skill, are 
rapidly again re-appearing.”’ 

And this is my late patient’s written testimony of the benefit he derived from con- 
sulting Dr. Johnson, who now turns round, and, with no common effrontery, ac- 
cuses me of being the cause of the unfortunate gentleman’s aggravated malady ! 
though even he (as I have it also under Mr. N.’s hand), ‘‘on firsé seeing him, ea- 





But, as if aware of the futility of his own accusation, Dr. Johnson has called in 
the aid of a brother physician, Dr. Paris, who tells him a story of a Major Taylor, 
whom he, Dr. P. saw, after three or four months ineffectual attendance on me, 
‘*embarked to lay his remains in his native land,” Ireland. Whether Major Taylor 
has so laid his remains, or, more properly, whether they have been so laid for him, 
I am not informed; but the following was his written case when he originally ap- 
plied to me, 27th October, 1827, (for brevity’s sake I refrain from detailing the early 
symptoms) :— 

‘A cold has gradually increased, accompanied by expectoration, until, it is to be 
feared, the lungs are seriously affected. When first attacked by inflammation in the 
chest he weighed 12 st. 12 lbs.; he has gradually wasted to 9 st. 10 lbs. The matter 
expectorated is partly purulent, woolly, and sinks in water; he finds it difficult to 
obtain sleep without an opiate; his strength is much prostrated; he is unable to 
walk two hundred yards without resting,” &c, &c. “all the above symptoms have 
been much aggravated lately by a severe rheumatic attack,” &c. 

Such was the case which Dr, Paris says (and I hope he knows it), I failed to cure; 
and for this I am called empiric, quack, and other abusive epithets. It is, there- 
fore, I must suppose, and so must the public, assumed by the fuculty, that I am 
competent to cure every case which I undertake, and restore to health every patient 
who seeks my assistance ; for if not so, why should the alleged want of success in 
one or two isolated instances subject me to these virulent tirades? ButIdo not 
pretend to this omnipotent power; nor, I trast, does Dr. Johnson or Dr. Paris, or 
any one doctor, or the whole faculty of physicians put together. If they do—if 
they can certainly arrest the decay of nature and the arm of fate, why do their pa- 
tients ever die ?—and if they do not, is it liberal to attack me for a failure among 
my hundreds of cases, nine out of ten of whose patients are desperate cases, which 
they, with all their skill, learning, and experience, have given over as incurable ? 
Indeed, I ask no further proof of my successful practice than the weakness, un- 
fairness, and malice of these imputations. 

Having thus, Sir, justified you and every other honourable and inquisitive portion 
of the press, for the share that has been taken in discussing my system and its 
effects, I trust you will allow me a little more of your space, in order to show you, 
by still further exposing my adversaries, that Iam not unworthy of the favourable 
opinions that have been expressed of me. ‘ 

Doctor Richard Reece, a worthy coadjutor of Doctor James Johnson, both as 
an assailant of mine and as the editor of a medical periodical, has a long article 
in his last publication against my mode of treatment in consumption; and he 
cites the case of Miss Bridge, withsundry names attached, as an evidence to my dis- 
advantage. With this I will not trouble you, except to say (see her father’s letter in 
my possession), that the young lady was sent home by Dr. Drake, “on the 17th of Au- 
gust, lest she should be too weak to be removed in another week, and she continued 
to get worse, with frequent vomitings, cold feet, diarrhoea, cold chills, constant 
fever, and for the last month unable to move or put her foot to the ground.” In 
this hopeless condition she was brought to me on the Ist of November, the nipping 
commencement of winter, and Captain Bridge bears this testimony to my ex- 
ertions, on the |4th of the same month: “In five days she could walk, in ten 
days the night perspirations had nearly ceased, and all the symptoms much abated; 
she sleeps well, has regained her appetite, and suffers no pain or inconvenience, 
except from occasional nausea and weakness, and has taken no medicine,” &c. 
Although I refused at first to undertake the cure of this almost dying person, 
I had effected so much that I began to entertain sanguine hopes of her recovery, 
when, during an absence in the country other practitioners were called in; they 
interfered with my system, and I was obliged to abandon the patient, who died 
a few weeks after. But, perhaps, the only thing in Dr. Reece’s paper deserving of 
notice is a challenge from him, in the name of his fellow-physicians, tome. He says,— 

“If Mr. Long really thinks he has discovered a successful mode of treating pul- 
monary consumption, a disease to which many thousands of our fellow-creatures fall 
a sacrifice in the prime of life, in this metropolis, how easy would it be to put his 
treatment to the testof experience. There is not a respectable physician in this 
metropolis who would not supply him with cases for this purpose; and if he should 
succeed in curing one well-marked case, who would not most cheerfully attest the 
cure ? We would propose that six fuir cases be selected by a physician, from which 
Mr. Long may make choice of one ; andin case he should restore that one to health 
let him have the merit of the cure, and a national reward, to which he would be 
justly entitled. By fair cases we mean cases in the second stage, and not in the last 
or hopeless stage.” 

And this is the proposition of the fuculty ; this is their regard for the lives of their 
patients, or it is their unbounded confidence in the efficacy of my system. What! 
would every respectable doctor among them supply me with experimental cases ; 
would they place the lives of one or six individuals in a fair, or curable stage of 
consumption, at the mercy of a person whom they call an ignorant quack? The 
challenge is incredible ; but since they have such an opinion of my skill, I will do 
more—if not satisfied with what I have already performed, and for which I have un- 
questionable vouchers, they will bring to me twelve or eighteen persons in three di- 
visions of incipient, “fair,” and desperate consumption, I will undertake the charge, 
and put my practice to their test: but, after the unhandsome attempts already 
made, I must insist on their being persons of respectability, whose evidence would 
be irresistible with the country, and who are above being bribed or tampered with 
by my opponents. 





I am, Sir, your most obedient servant. 
Joun St. Joun Lona, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 


Birrus.—At West Drayton, Middlesex, the Lady of Hubert de Burgh, Esq. of a 
son and heir—At Tunbridge Wells, the Lady Jane Laurence Peel, of a son, who 
survived only a few days—The Lady of W. Hulton, Esq. of Hulton, of a son, being 
her sixteenth child, twelve of whom are living—On the l]thinst. Mrs. Mansfield, of 
of Wimpole-street, of a sun—On the 9th, at Donegail-square, Belfast, the Lady of 
T. Ferguson, Esq. of a daughter—At Edinburgh, Mrs. Wm. Bailey, of twin daugh- 
ters, still-born—At Tuckington, the seat of Samuel Peach Peach, Esq. the lady of 
John Murray Aynsley, Esq. of a son—At Durham, the lady of John Barton Bald- 
win, Esq. of a son—On Friday the 10th, at Bulwick Park, Northamptonshire, the 
lady of Thomas Tryon, Esq. of a son and heir. 

Marriaces.—At Bangor, Henry White, Esq. M.P. county Dublin, to Miss 
Dempster, eldest daughter of Wm. 5S. Dempster, Esq. of Skibo, county Sutherland 
—At Grindon, Mr. Wm. Sedgewick, to Miss Ann Robinson, The bridegroom is in 
his 70th year, and the bride in her 24th—Arthur Burgh Crofton, Esq. of Roebuck 
Castle, county Dublin, to Catherine, eldest daughter of W. Huband, Esq.—At Ply- 
mouth, John Tymun, M.D. to Mary Read, daughter of Captain Woodriff, R.N.— 
On the 15th inst. at Lambeth Church, George, son of the Rev, Joseph Hughes, Bat- 
tersea, to Miss Ann Cathcart, ward of R. Cottle, Esq. Kennington-road—On the ]4th 
at Mapledurham, by the Lord Bishop of Winchester, James Adair, son of Vice- 
Admiral Griffith Colpoys, and Rector of North Waltham, Hants, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Chester—On the l4th, at Pitsford, Northampton- 
shire, George Fletcher, Esq. of Croydon, to Jane, second daughter of Francis Mar- 
shall, Esq. of Pitsford—At Bath, Thomas Conolly, Esq. only son of Charles Conolly, 
Esq. late of Midford Castle, Somerset, to Jane Anne, youngest daughter of Philip 
Lawless, Esq. late of Dublin—On Thursday last, at Christ Church, Mary-le-bonne, 
William Wright Cockel, Esq. to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Isaac Brook, 
Esq. of Horningsheath, Suffolk. 

DeatTus.—Jane, wife of Sir Henry Maturin Farrington, Bart. of Spring Lawn, 
Heavitree—At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of Henry Erskine, Esq. son and heir of 
the Right Hon. Henry Erskine—On the 10th inst. at Lewisham, Kent, in the 80th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Prest, relict of William Prest, Esq.—On the 13th, 
at Marlborough, the Rev. James Townsend Lawes, A.M. Vicar of Halberton, Devon, 
Perpetual Curate of Easton, Wilts, and Master of Marlborough Grammar School 
—On the 10th, at Brighton, much respected and deeply lamented, W. Burnet, M.D. 
—At Sandgate, Kent, on the 30th ult. of a fever, after an illness of only a few days, 
in the 20th year of her age, Laura Louisa, only daughter of Arnold Wainewright, 
Esq. late of Calcot-lodge, Berkshire—On the 16th ult. at Hampstead, John Heayvi- 
side, Esq. of George-street, Hanover-square, surgeon,'aged 80—At Port Raffles, New 
South Wales, Dr. Cornelius Wood, of the Medical Staff, son of the late Rev. John 
Wood, and grandson of the late Rev. Cornelius Lundie, of Kelso—At Silverton, 
Northamptonshire, Mary Adams, aged 102; her mother and grandmother’s ages 
both exceeded 100 years—On the 12th inst. at her house in the Minister-yard, York- 
Elizabeth, widow of thelateWilliam Gimber, of that city, aged 90—On the 12th; 
Mrs. Bowman, relict of the late Rev. Robert Bowman, of Askrigg, in the county of 
York, aged 83—On Saturday, the 11th, at Stone Hall, Surrey, George Clayton, Esq. 
in the 6lst year of his age—At Oxford, in the 36th year of his age, the Rev. 
Alexander Nicoll, D. D., one of the Cenous of Christchurch, and Regius Professor 


41, Harley-street. 











pressed Ainaelf greatly aurnriaed ab his improved oppear anges” 


Qf Hebrew ia that University. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, ; 
Tuesday, October 14. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

J. and G. Morse, Norwich, eommon-brewers—W. and W. Creed, Abchurch-lane, 
Lombard-street, tailors—C. Summers and G. Harcourt, Chertsey, Surrey, surgeons 
—R. Small and J. MacGregor, Liverpool—G. Merricks and J. Tilly, Lewes, Sussex, 
tallow-chandlers—W. Ashton, S. Forster, and J. Ellison, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
brewers; as far as regards J. Ellison—W. Spencer and E. Everton, Coventry and 
Foleshill, riband-manufacturers—J. Hunt and E. Higginson, Liverpool, sail-makers 
—P. D. Petit and W. Richards, Birmingham, brass-founders—H. Hole and H. A. 
Hope, London and Canterbury, hoymen—W. R. Briggs and E. Lucas, Liverpool, 
brokers—S. Fletcher and J. R. Bridgford, Manchester, accountants—J. Barnes, J. 
Cobden, and H. Barnes, Davington-mill, Kent, and Savoy-street, Strand, cement- 
manufacturers—G, Simpson and T. Higginbottom, Sheffield, fork-makers—R, Web- 
ster and G. Marshall, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers—D. Russell, W. 
Thompson, and J. Russell, York, attorneys—J. Harrington, T. H. Rideout, and W. 
M. Millington, Manchester, silk-mercers—W. Stringer and W.H. Barns, Cecil- 
street, Strand, tailors—J. Winder and R. Walker, Esclusham, Denbighshire, paper- 
manufacturers—R. Child and J. Spurling—J. C. Bishop and W.-Gibbs, Water-lane, 
Tower-street, wine-merchants—R. Graham and J. Nicholls, High-street, Wapping, 
ship-chandlers—A. Clark and D. Thick, Silver-street, Golden-square, carpenters— G, 
Drinkwater and J. Brownell, Stockport, linen-drapers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

William Row, jun. Knott’s-green, Essex, skin-broker, to surrender Oct. 21, 23, 
Noy. 25, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street ; solicitor, Mr. Bourdillon, 
Bread-street, Cheapside. 

Robert Crowther and Thomas Fawcett, High-street, Southwark, woollen-drapers, 
Oct. 24, Nov. 7, 25, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Tan- 
ner, New Basinghall-street. 

Samuel South, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, brick-maker, Novy. 3, 4, 25, at the Pea- 
cock Inn, Boston: solicitors, Messrs."Jenkins and Abbott, New-inn. 

William Hurst White, Leominster, brazier, Oct. 18, 20, Nov. 25, at the Red Lion 
Inn, Leominster: solicitor, Mr. Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 

Joseph Robinson, Stanhope, Durham, shopkeeper, Nov. 3, 6, 25, at White’s Hotel, 
Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Ellis, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane. 

Edward Burrell Ind, Cambridge, linen-draper, Oct. 24, 25, Nov. 25, at the Eagle 
Inn, Cambridge: solicitors, Messrs. Lythgoe and Chapman, Essex-street, Strand. 

George Allen, jun. Manchester, calenderer, Nov. 3, 4, 25, at the King’s Arms Inn, 
Manchester: solicitors, Messrs. Ellis, Walmsley, and Gorton, Chancery-lane. 

Daniel Scott, Halifax, Yorkshire, innkeeper, Nov. 3, 4, 25, at the Magistrates’- 
office, Halifax: solicitor, Mr, Edwards, Basinghall-street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov, 7, J. Dunkin, Redcross-street, wine-merchant—Nov. 7, J. Wilks, Finsbury- 
square, merchant—Nov. 4, A. Palmer, Mincing-lane, merchant—Nov. 4, F. Down- 
ing, jun. Hudderstield, Yorkshire, wine-merchant—Nov. 5, E. Eyre, Sheffield, mer- 
chant—Nov. 7, R. A. Crickitt, Chelmsford, banker—Novy. 5, J. Barber, Liverpool, 
merchant—Noy. 10, J. Beadey and S. Cole, Wotton-under-edge, Gioucestershire, 
clothiers—Nov. 4, J. Hunt, Brighthelmstone, trunkmaker—Nov. 4, A. W. Burn, 
Three Tuns-court, Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street, wine-merchant—Nov. 7, J. Whitaker, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, dealer in music—Nov. 5, T. Whitelegg, Ashton-upon-Mersey, 
Cheshire, rectifier—Nov. 4, T. Wardle, Lad-lane, silk. manufacturer—Nov. 4, C. 
Briant, Northfleet, Kent, jobber—Nov. 8, N. Bird, North Shields, Northumberland, 
earthenware-manufacturer—Nov. 4, W.H. Strudwicke, Covent-garden-market, fruit- 
erer—Oct. 22, T, Winkless, Coventry, riband-manufacturer—Nov. 7, R. Barber, Up- 
per Clapton, plumber—Nov. 4, J. Knight, Rupert-street, Haymarket, saddlers’ iron- 
monger—Nov.7, W. Benton, Vange, Essex, wharfinger—Nov. 7, G. Mogridge, Bir- 
mingham, japanner—Noy. 8, R. Dickenson, Hexham, Northumberland, stationer— 
Nov. 1, J. Bevan and J. Rigby, St. Helens, Lancashire, soap-boilers—Nov. 8, S. 
Shaw, jun. and T. Bateman, Manchester, smallware-manufacturers—Novy. 5, J., L., 
and J. Moorhouse, Hebden-bridge, Yorkshire, and Manchester, cotton-spinners— 
Nov. 5, J. Spencer, Belper, Derbyshire, nail-maker—Noy.7, J. Wright, Saddleworth, 
Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer—Noy. 3, H. Melen, Pershore, Worcestershire, 
grocer, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Nov. 4. 

C. M‘Callum, Albury-mills, Surrey, paper-manufacturer—P. B. Edwards, Tanyralt, 
Carnarvonshire, merchant—C., Stretton and W. Banfield, Great St. Helens, wine- 
merchants—H,. S. Leach, Wimbledon, baker—A. Anderson, jun. East-street, Wal- 
worth, baker. 





Friday, Oct. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. Lythgoe and T. Roberts, Liverpool, coopers—T. Goodall and W. Barron, St. 
Martin’s-lane, builders—J. Trapp and B. Trapp, Bedford, drapers—W. Coulby and 
C. Baldwin, Nottingham, brass-founders—J. Miller and R. Miller, Ipswich, tea- 
dealers—W. Hilton and W. Chambers, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire, 
mercers—G, Deane, sen. and G. Deane, jun., Fish-street-hill, hardwaremen—W. 
Downes and T. T. L. Holland, Cannock, Staffordshire, surgeons—T. Phillips and R. 
Phillips, Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, drapers—J. Bennett, Dartmouth, ship-owner, 
and 'T. Hawkins, Dittisham, Devonshire. mariner—M. Byrne and M. Lindley, 
Nottingham, milliners—H.Bonifant and G. Dexter, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham- 
shire, mercers—W. Copp, G. P. Tory, and R. Bryant, Tiverton, Devonshire, linen- 
drapers—D. Horton and W. Laird, Birkenhead, Cheshire, boiler-makers—G. 
Bingham and J. Turtle, Clay-Cross, Derbyshire, brush and bobbin-turners—J. W. 
Sylvester, and A. H. Silvester, Chowhent, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—R. Williams, 
R. Pattison, and M. Yeatman, Dorchester Bank, Dorchester, bankers—F. Buttrum, 
Burgh, and T. Lucock, Ipswich, millers—C. G. Carroll and J. F. Hogg, London and 
Scotland, commercial agents—P. Novelli, Manchester, and J. G. Bodmer, Egerton, 
Bolton-le-moors. 

INSOLVENTS, 

Oct. 15—Martha Welcher, Lower Grosvenor-place, Hanover-square, lodging- 
housekeeper. 

Oct. 16—John Rodney Ward, Bermondsey-street, Bermondsey, chemist. 

BANKRUPTS. 

William Bradley, Legburn, Lincolnshire, silk-mercer, to surrender Oct. 24, 31, 
Noy. 28, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. Stokes and 
Hollingsworth, Cateaton-street. 

James Kendall, Stratford, Essex, cowkeeper, Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 28, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Hodgson, Broad-street-buildings. 

James Horwood and William Oliver, Maddox-street, Hanover-square, house-de- 
corators, Oct. 24, 31, Noy. 28, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, 
Mr. Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 

George Barnby, Spalding, Lincolnshire, grocer, Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 28, at the Bank- 
rupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitors, Messrs. J. and S, Pearce, Phillips, and 
Bolger, St. Swithin’s-lane. 

Henry Gilbert, Bishopsgate-street Within, grocer, Oct. 28, 3], Noy. 28, at the 
Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street: solicitor, Mr. Gates, Lombard-street. 

Edmund Rorke, Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 28, at the Bankrupts’ 
Court, Basinghall-street : solicitor, Mr. Partington, Change-alley, Cornhill. 

John Hall, Rupert-street, Goodman’s-fields, victualler, Oct. 23, 31, Nov. 28, at 
the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, Messrs. Noy and Pinward, Ni- 
cholas-lane. 

George Hughes, Upper-street, Islington, and Spring-street, Shadwell, wine-mer- 
chant, Oct. 31, Nov. !4, 23, at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street : solicitors, 
Messrs. Lowiless and Stubbs, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Reuben Rippon, Leeds, Yorkshire, joiner, Noy. 8, 10, 28, at the Court-house, 
Leeds: solicitors, Messrs. Strangways and Walker, Barnard’s-inn. 

W. H. Woolhouse, Darnall, Yorkshire, cutler, Oct. 28, 29, Nov. 28, at the Angel 
inn, Sheffield : solicitor, Mr. Hookey, Staple-inn. 

T. Sanderson, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, Oct. 25, 27, Nov. 28, at the Black 
Moor’s Head-inn, Nottingham : solicitors, Messrs. Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

J. Bailey, Bath, shoemaker, Noy. 17, 18, 28, at the White Lion-inn, Bath : solici- 
tor, Mr. Havertield, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

W. Marsden, Clitheroe, Lancashire, common-carrier, Noy. 10, 11, 28, at the 
Golden Lion, Settle, Yorkshire : solicitors, Mr. Armstrong, Staple-inn; Messrs. 

Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 7, I. Ablett, Bucklersbury, fustian and velveteen manufacturer—Novy. 7, T. 
Weston, Hirwain Wharf, Earl-street, Roman-cement-manufacturer—Deec. 9, W. 
Carpenter, Leadenhall street, woollen-draper—Noy. 18, J. Adams, Union-street, 
Southwark, oilman—Nov. 7, J. Taylor, City of Norwich, cord-spinner—Noy. 10, 
G. Burdy, West Derby, Lancashire, glass-manufacturer-Nov. 11, W,. Hallewell, 





Sheffield, builder—Nov. 7, G. Axe, Stamford, Lincolnshire, draper—Nov. 7, T. 
Holditch, Spalding, Lincolnshire, grocer and tea-dealer—Nov. 7, J. Gregory, Bright- 
helmstone, Sussex, lodging-house keeper—Nov. 17, G. H. Crowther, Frodsham, 
Cheshire, bookseller—Nov.7, W.D.Goodeve, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, com- 
mon-brewer—Nov. 7, R. Hunter, Aldgate, colourman—Noy. 10, W. Cooke, Mickle- 
hurst, calico-printer—Nov. 7, W, Mill, Fore-street, woollen-draper—Noy, 21, J. 
Sard and J. Smither, St. Martin’s-lane, woollen-drapers—Oct. 31, G. Burgiss, Eton, 
Buckinghamshire, currier. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Nov.7. 

J. Stainton, Lincoln, bookseller—J. Wright, Charlotte-street, Percy-street, Bed- 
ford-square, cheesemonger—J. Day, late of the Quadrant, Regent-street, woollen- 
draper—T. Pearson and W. Reeves, Savoy-street, Strand, wine merchants. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, OcroseEr 17, 

There has been a considerable arrival of Wheat and Flour ecoastways since Mon- 
day, and the mealing trade is in consequence exceedingly dull, and from 4s. to 5s. 
per quarter lower. Beans and Peas nearly support Monday’s quotation, and Malting 
Barley is taken off on much the same terms. We are abundantly supplied with 
Oais at present, and the trade is very dull, at a decline of from Is, to 2s. per quarter. 
In other articles there is no maierial variation to notice; but we must remark gene- 
rally, that the sales are very heavy, and but little business doing, 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, as under :— 
Ss 8. 8. 8. 
Wheat,EssexRed,54 to 62 Fine,..........88 to 43 | Ticks, old,.......40 to 48 
Tine, ......+++.60 — 70 | Malt,.......,. -... 55 — 66 | Ticks, new,.. 36 

White, new....60 — 66 Fine,..........68 —72 | Oats, Feed,.... 

Fine,......+...70 —74 | Peas, Hog, ......36 — 40 Fine, .........26 — 27 

Superfine, .....76 — 78 Maple, .. .....388 — 4l Polands, .....21 — 26 

Old, .......++.80 — 95 | Peas, White, ....40 — 44 Fine,..........27 — 29 
Rye... sseeee 0 d0— 40 Boilers, .......46 — 48 Potato,,.......30 — 82 
Barley,..........382 — 388 | Beans, small, .... 40 — 45 Fine, ..... ...3883 — 35 


















GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ending Ocr. 10, 1828, made up from the Returns of the Inspectors 
in the Maritime Cities and Towns in England and Wales. 
Wheat,........+- 69s. 8d. | Oats ......00.2..208- Sd. | Beans, .... 0.0.0. 968. 1d, 

Barley, ...+0 oo. 330 6 Rye, cccccccsseesdd I FUER, scsveces oti 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 
Wheat, ........- 628. 5d. | Oats, ..000 05000238 7d. | Beans, ..c.eecce 368.9d. 
Barley,.. ws... 33 0 Ry@ oo ose coord § Peas, s sesosoos » AL O 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat:.scccscses 248. 80,| Oats .. .50 woo 128. S34. ] Benne 115... «.. 16s, Bd, 
Barley viccce cece 12 4 PRye cece vioce Fe DB PON cits coves 8 F 











QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Oct. 7th, from the Returns 
to the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 7971 .. 73s. 5d. | Oats ... 30377 .. 26s. 9d, | Beans.... 2322 .. 34s. Od. 
Barley .. 4219..37 2 |Rye.... 191 ..34 7 Peas .... 13384... 41 8 





GRAIN arrived from Oct. 6, to Oct. 11, both inclusive. 
English—Wheat 7694qrs. | English—Rape,.. — qrs. } Foreign—Beans, —qrs. 

Barley, ....... 2639 Brank,........ — POM. srycci se BS 

Malt, ooo seee.d095 Mustard,...... 53 Rape, ........ 360 

Oats, 000.00 0 BG Seeds, ........ 130 i ere | 

BYC, os.ccec cscs. Of Flour,...... 8189sks. BEOMD, »2 oc0se GD 

Beans, ........ 1532 Foreign—Wheat 7447 qrs. | Irish—Wheat, .. 252 qrs. 

Peas, ...+ oe. 1094 Barley,....... = Oats, .. reece 4245 

i Ree 7 2 eres Flour, ......+++. 1481 sks, 

PRICES OF FLOUR, 
Town made per sack.. .....75s. to 80s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 65s. to 70s. 
Seconds.......0 -e seseseee © 0 — 75 | Norfolkand Stockton..........50 —65 
BRAN, per quar. 7s. 0d. to 8s. 0d.—— POLLARD, fine, per quar. 18s. to 20s. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 

The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 13d. for the 4Ib. Loaf. There are 

others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 
PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The average price of brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending October 14, is 3ls. 33d. per cwt., exclusive of the Duties of Cus- 
toms paid or payable thereon on the importation thereof into Great Britain. 

PRICE OF CANDLES. 
Good Store Candles.... 7s. 0d. per doz.— Moulds ...... .... ... 8s. 6d. per doz. 
PRICE OF TALLOW, SOAP, &c. OcroseEr 10, 
Town Tallow, per 112ib...... 42s. Od. | Yellow Soap, per 112Ib...... 74s. Od. 
0 























Yellow Russia .....-..ss00- 40 6 Bottled .scocce cece 
MUNGO sc ce ciicos one c5 6 xdcpee) Re | RBM ae) 65.0 te-d0-cueaeneccanee SOR 
Soap ditto .....+ececesseee » 38 6 GRAVES cc cccccccccccccsccee WO OD 
Melting Stuff ...ccccccccese 85 © | Good Dregs ..cciccccosece s & O 
Ditto Rough .. 

















SMITHFIELD, Fripay, OcroBer 17. 

To-day’s market looks very heavy for all descriptions of Meat, the large stock 
upon hand in the Dead Markets effecting saies here. Beef is very plentiful, but of 
inferior quality, and in consequence we cannot quote the top price beyond 4s. Mut- 
ton scarcely maintains Monday’s prices; and Lamb, being nearly out of season, is 
little inquired for. Veal has declined full 4d. per stone upon the best. We have no 
alteration to notice in Pork on Monday’s prices, 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ........ 38. 2d. to 3s.10d. to 4s. 0d. Veal .. ...3s. 6d. to 4s. Od. to 4s, 8d. 
Mutton...... 3s. 8d. to 4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. | Pork ...... 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. to 5s, 8d. 
Lamb, 4s. 0d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s, Od. 
Head of Cattle this day....... | Beasts, 670 | Sheep, 6,250 | Calves, 210 | Pigs, 140 
Head of Cattle on Monday. . | Beasts, 2816 | Sheep, 20,9 60 | Calves, 153 | Pigs, 160 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ......2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. Veal,...... .38. 8d. to 4s, 8d. 
Mutton,... .3s. Od. to 4s. 0d. Pork,.... . .48. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 








PRICE OF HOPS Oct. !7. 

Kent Pockets ..... «2... 4l. 4s. to 41, 18s. to 61. 12s. per ewt. 

Sussex Pockets ...... .-. 31. 18s. to 41. 4s. to 4l. 8s. 

Essex Pockets ......-. . 4]. 10s. to 51. 5s. to 61. Os. 
Farnham, fine ....... 81. Os. to 91. 9s.—Seconds,. ..... 61. Os. to 71. 19s. 

Kent Bags . ....-.se0+++ Sl. I6s. to 4I. 10s. to 51, J0s. per cwt. 

Sussex Bags.... ..+-+.++- 31.10 8. to 3). 16s, to 41. Os. ——— 

Essex Bags .........++. 2. 4s. to 4I. I6s. to 51. 5s. 
Old Duty laid at 170,0001. 

PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, OcroseEr 16. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 80s. to 87s. 6d.—Inferior and new, 50s. to 75s.—Clover, 95s. 0d. 
to 105s.—Inferior and new, 70s. to 90s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 

WhuitecHaPrEL.—Clover, 80s. to 115s.—Hay, 50s. to 95s.—Straw, 32s. to 38s. 

Sr. JAMES’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 75s. to 95s.--In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, 55s. to 60s.; new 65s. to 70s.—Clover, 
75s. to 120s.; new, —s. to —s.—Wheat Straw, 38s. to 42s.—Oat, 34s. to 38s.— 
Barley,—s. to —s.—Rye, —s. to —s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Supply moderately 
good and trade rather dull. 




















COAL MARKET, OcroseRr 15, 
Ships at Market. Ships sold, Prices. 
1273 Newcastle... 4 cceoees 54 veer eeccere 298, Gd. to 38s. 6d. 
23 Sunderland. ccecercenseee I8grereeecerane 295. Od, to 4s. Sd, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
BOOKS ABOUT TO BE PUBLISHED. 

An English Translation of the Memoirs of thé 
Empress Josephine, (Understood to be written by 
Madame Ducrest, the niece of Madame de Genlis.) 

The Protestant, a Tale, By the authoress of De 

ix, &c. 
¥iThe Life and Times of Daniel De Foe. By Walter 
Wilson. 

The Literary Remains of the late Henry Neele, Esq. 
Author of the ‘ Romance of English History,’ &c. 

Discourses on Christian Doctrine and Duty. By the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart. 

A New Year’s Eve; and ether Poems. By Bernard 
Barton. ‘ ‘ 

The Annals of the Poor. By the Rev. Leigh Richmond. 

The Interpositions of Divine Providence, selected 
exchasively from the Holy Scriptures. By Joseph 

‘incher, Esq. 
. Typical Stinson, By John Peers, A. M. 

Essay, on the Universal Analogy between the Natural 
and the Spiritual Worlds. By the author of ‘ Memoirs 
of a Deist.’ 

Sermons, chiefly practical. By the Rev. Wm. Dealtry, 
B.D. F.R.S. : 

A Popular Treatise on Nervous Disorders, with a 
Dissertation on the best Dietetic and Medicinal Reme- 
dies, By Thomas Richards, Surgeon. 


Mr. T. Roscoe is engaged in writing the Life of 
Aiosto, with Sketches of his most distinguished Lite- 
raty and Political Contemporaries. 

®r. Lempriere is preparing for publication an Essay, 
in answer to the Oldenburgh Questions, on the Nature 
and Contagion of the Yellow Fever ; in which a parti- 
cular reference has been made to the circumstances 
which have occasioned that disease, at different pe- 
riods, in the Garrison at Gibraltar. - 

Garrick’s Papers, Correspondence, &c., with mate- 
rials for a new Life, have been placed in the hands of 
an experienced literary character and dramatic ama- 
teur to be prepared for publication. 

A new scientific Journal, in Numbers, every two 
months, entitled the Annals of Chemical Philosophy, 
‘and exhibiting a concise view of the latest and most 
important Discoveries in Chemistry, Pharmacy, the 
Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Agriculture, &c. &c. 
By W. Maugham, Surgeon, &c., is announced. 

Mr. Gleig, author of the ‘Subaltern,’ has a volume 
of Sermons in the press. 

The Memoirs of the notorious Vidocq, lately an 
Agent of the French Police, but formerly a Convict, 
have just been published in Paris. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 
9 


Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c. fep. bds. 0 
Ryan’s Manual of Midwifery, 12mo, bds. 0 
The Book of Health, Svo. cloth q .0 
“Christie on Cholera, 8vo. bds. . 4 .0 
Whately on St. Paul, Svo. bds. . .0 
Davenport’s Amateur’s Perspective, 4to. bds. 0 
Proctor’s Sermons, 8vo. bds. 5 a 
Past Feelings Renovated, 12mo.bds_. -0 7 
Mémoires sur l’Impératrice Josephine, Svo. st.0 8 
—#. - 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


FripAy EvENING. 
The Mary Ann and Norfolk still keep out, and our in- 
telligence through other channels is this week very 
scanty. 
Arrived. 
from the Cape. 


Off Scilly, George and William, Nicholson, 
At St. Helena, Aug. 16th, Waterloo, 
Rattensbury, from Batavia. At the Cape, previous to 
the 15th July, Captain Cook, Willis. At Madras, May 
24th, Madras, Beach; and at Calcutta, May 22nd, 
H. M. S. Berwickshire, Madan, all for London. 

Sailed. From Gravesend, Oct. 13th, Arethusa, 
Johnson, for Batavia. 17th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig. 
for Ceylon. From Liverpool, Oct. 12th, Perseverance, 
Brown and Nandi, Hawkins, for Calcutta. The 
‘Bonavista from N. S. Wales to Mauritius has been 
wrecked on ateef of rocksin lat. 21 south, long. 156 
east. T'wo of the seamen were drowned. 











WNXEA, COFFEE, and FOREIGN 
FRUIT WAREHOUSE, 175, STRAND, near 
‘Norfolk-street. 

F. STOKES has the honour to announce to the No- 
\bility, Gentry, and the Public, that he has now com- 
jpleted his assortment of Foreign Fruits, which he most 
wespectfully assures them are of the finest quality. 

With confidence he recommends to their notice his 
selection of Teas and Coffees from{the Company’s late 
sales, which will be found of very superior flavours. 

‘Stokes’s celebrated India Currie and Mulligatawny 
Powders. Peck’s Improved Cocoa Paste, fine Scotch 
Orange Marmalade, &c. &c. 

P.S. Particular attention paid to orders intrusted to 
kim from the country. 


JEST OF ENGLAND BROAD 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c. at the Lowest 

Prices, far Ready Money. No. 9. Northumberland. 
court, Strand. 

W. STEPHENS begs to inform the public, that 
having an opportunity of purchasing from the first 
Manufacturers inthe West of England, and the locality 
eof his premises avoiding the expense of a public shop, 
the is enabled to offer his goods considerably below the 
usual prices. The extensive credit given in this trade, 
and the number of bad debts thus incurred, have ren- 
dered extravagant profits a necessary compensation ; 
and, as a natural consequence, those to whom credit is 
a matter of indifference, have to pay an exorbitant 
price for their articles. 

W.5S. is aware that many gentlemen would be in- 
duced to purchase their own materials, were they pro 
vided with competent persons to make them up, to 
obviate this difficulty he has engaged men of experience 
and judgment in that department, and will undertake 
to execute any orders with which he may be favoured, 
in the first styleof fashion, and with the best workman- 
ship, on reasonable terms. By this mode of effecting 

rehases, gentlemen will find that coats, for which 
they have been paying from £4, to £4. 10s. may be 
procured at this warehouse, from #2, 18%. to £3,3¢., 
for ready muey. 








SISMONDI’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Just Published by Treuttel and Co. 3, Soho-square. 
ISMONDI HISTOIRE DES 
FRANCAIS, 
Vols. X. XI. XII. Svo. Price 30s. 
Vols. I. to IX. may still be had. Price 4/. 10s. 





By Permission, 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
In November will be Published, by R. Ackermann, 
96, Strand, 

E PETIT BIJOU ror 1829. 

Entirely written in French by Mons. DDEMDEN, 
Professor of the French Language, Author of ‘* Com- 
mentaire Littéraire,” and various other Works; em- 
bellished with Seven fine Engravings, and most ele- 
gantly bound. Price 8s. 





On the 27th October, will be published, by R. Acker- 
mann, 96, Strand, London. 


ORGET ME NOT ror 1829. 
The Conductors of this Popular Work confi- 
dently challenge attention to tis New Volume, which 
will be found not merely to maintain but to extend the 
high reputation it has already acquired. It will con- 
tain above 400 pages, consisting of upwards of 100 Ar- 
ticles, in Prose and Verse, by the most eminent Writers 
of both Sexes; 14 exquisite Engravings, by celebrated 
Engravers, from Designs made expressly for the Work, 
by Messrs. Martin, Leslie, R.A., Chalon, R.A., Cooper, 
R.A., Daniell, R.A., Thomson, R.A., Prout, Corbould, J. 
and P. Stephanoff, Witherington, Owen, Clennell, and 
Miss L. Sharpe; and an elegantly embossed Inscription 
Plate. Price 12s. 
A few Sets of Proofs of the Plates, Imperial 4to. on 
India Paper, price 24s. Ditto before the Letters, 36s. 





This day is Published, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


UDIMENTS of PLANE GEOME- 


TRY, including Geometrical Analysis and Plane 
Trigonometry, designed chiefiy for Professional Men. 
By JOHN LESLIE, Esq. Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Institute of France. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


DE LISLE, in 3 vols. ll. lls. 6d. Also, 


A NEW NOVEL, BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
will appear the Ist November, 


E LISLE, or THE SENSITIVE 
MAN 


“ This is unquestionably one of the best novels of the 
class to which it belongs.”—Times. 

“Tt presents a richer abundanee of circumstances 
and sentiments than we can readily recall in any recent 
writer, equalling the author of De Vere in the latter, 
and excelling him infinitely in the former.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 

“It is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility, itis 
in truth the Book of Matrimony.”—Allas. 

In the Press, 
A NEW NOVEL, in3 vols. by the Author of De Lisle. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 








NEELE’S ROMANCE OF HISTORY. New 
Edition, in 3 vols. 1/. lls. 6d. Also the 
SECOND SERIES, in 3 vols. (early in November.) 


HE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
ENGLAND. By HENRY NEELE. 

“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.”—Lord 
Byron. 

“The plan of this work is excellent. It consists of 
Tales founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or 
historical fact, for every monarch’s reign from William 
the Conqueror to Charles I. inclusive.”—Literary Gaz. 

“Mr. Neele’s Tales are valuable illustrations of Eng- 
lish manners and striking commentaries on the history 
of the country.”—Times. 

“ Mr. Neele has produced tales of the most intense 
and vivid interest.”—Literary Magnet. 

“Tt is a valuable addition to allthe Histories of Eng- 
land extant.’”_47lis’s Magazine. 

In the Press, 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, SECOND SE- 
RIES; comprising tales illustrative of the Romantic 
Annals of France, from the Reign of Charlemagne to 
that of Louis XIV, inclusive, 3 vols. 

Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





Published by Thomas se gat Wellington-street, 
Strand, 
PECIMENS of GOTHIC ORNA- 


MENTS, selected from the best examples exhi- 
bited in the different Cathedrals and Churches in Eng- 
land, by T. and C. ATKINSON, Arch. To be com- 
pleted in Twenty-four Numbers, 4s. each. One and 
Two now ready. 

KNIGHTS’ HERALDIC Iilustrations 
porters, Shields, Scrolls, &c. &c. 
Five Parts, 4s. each. 

KNIGHT’S BOOK OF FAMILY CRESTS, 4to, 


of Sup- 
To be completed in 


ll. 10s. 
KNIGHT’S MODERN AND ANTIQUE GEMS, 
Eighty-six Plates, 1/. lls. 6d. 

DILLON’S POPULAR PREMISES EXAMINED, 
a Philosophical Inquiry into Deity, Doctrines, the Hu- 
man Mind, &c.&c. Second Edition, enlarged, 2s. 6d. 

T. G. having purchased several copies of the follow- 
ing works, at a reduced price, begs to offer them as 
under :— £. 8. d, 
Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols. half-bound, 

published at 12 guineas . ° 6 
Martin’s Edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 

vols. published at 6 guineas ‘ .4 
Art of Improving the Voice and Ear, pub. at 8s. 0 
Hair, published at 7s. . 
Ency. Metropolitana, 1 guinea per part . 
Friendship’s Offering, 1825-6 and 7, each . 
Howitt’s British Preserve, 3 guineas. ° 
Southey’s History of the War, 2 vols. 4to., 

published at 5/. . . P . 
Pickering’s Edition of Shakspeare, 11 vols. 

8vo., published at 41. 8s. : . . 
Ditto, 9 vols, plates, Miniature Edition, pub. 

at2i,j75, ‘ ’ . ol 
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‘ 159, Strand, 
ANNUALS. FOR 1829, 
ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
GIFTS. 


' C, WESTLEY respectfully solicits an 
@ early application on the part of Subscribers, 
in order to insure EARLY IMPRESSIONS of the Plates. 


I. THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. Among the Engravings are Psyche, 
after Sir T. Lawrence: the Author of * Waverley” in 
his Study, &c,; Monkey, by Landseer, &c. In silk, 
price, 2ls. 


Il. THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. Edited by 
ALARIC A. WATTS. With Twelve Engravings of a 
more important size than heretofore, by Robinson, 
Rolls, Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Goodyear, &c. 

The Literary Department composed of Contributions 
from the most distinguished Writers of theday. Bound 
in rich crimson. silk, price 12s. 

Ill. THE BIJQU. With Embellishments from pic- 
tures by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Stothard, Turner, and 
Stepanoff; also by Claude, Primmaticcio, and Holbein. 

And Contributions from some of the most distin- 
guished Writers df the day. Elegantly half-bound, 12s. 


IV. THE AMULET, or Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. Edited by Mr. S. C. HALL. With 
Fourteen highly-finished Engravings by the first Artists. 

The Literary Contents contributed by the most emi- 
nent Writers, in Prose and Verse. In a neat case, 
price 12s. ’ 

V. FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. Dedicated by 
permission to H. R. H. the Duchess of Clarence. 

With Twelve highly-finished Engravings, and a Pre- 
sentation Plate. 

Edited by THOMAS PRINGLE, Esq,, assisted by 
the most celebrated Writers of the day. In an elegant 
and durable binding, price 12s, 


VI. THE KEEPSAKE. With Nineteen Engravings 
—Ten by Charles Heath, and the remainder by Finden, 
Engleheart, Rolls, Wallis, &c. 

Contributors—Sir W. Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Lords Normanby, Morpeth, Nugent, F. L. Gower, and 
Holland: Lockhart, Crofton Croker, Hook, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey. Mrs. Hemans, &c. In 
crimson, silk, price 21s. 

VII. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. With Fourteen 
exquisite Engravings, from designs by Messrs. Martin, 
Leslie, Chalon, Cooper, Daniell, Thomson, &c. 

Upwards of One Hundred Articles in Prose and Verse, 
by the most eminent Writers. An elegant inscription 
Plate. Price 12s. in a case. 

VIII. THE WINTER’S WREATH. With Twelve 
highly-finished Engravings, from rare and curious pic- 
tures, never before engraved. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Opie, M. Howitt, 
Miss Mitford, the Roscoes, Montgomery, Bowring, 
Wiffen, Delta, &c. Ina case, price 12s. 

IX. THE GEM. Edited by THOMAS HOOD, 
Esq. With Fifteen Engravings, selected by A. Cooper, 
Esq. R.A. 

Contributors—Sir Walter Scott, C. Lamb, Horace 
Smith, Barry Cornwall, T.C. Croker, J. Montgomery, 
Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, J. Bowring, &c. In crimson 
silk, price 12s. 

JUVENILE ANNUALS. 

I. THE CHRISTMAS BOX. Containing an Irish 

Story, by Miss Edgworth, and Contributions by Mrs. 


‘Hofland, Miss Mitford, Madame de Labourt, Mrs. 


Hemans. 

Edited by T. CROFTON CROKER, Esq. Small 8vo. 
price, 6s. 

II. THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT, and Juvenile Sou. 
venir. Under the Superintendance of Mrs. Alaric Ae 
Watts. 

Containing Wood-cuts by G. Cruikshank, and a ya- 
riety of highly finished Engravings on steel, among 
which are The Children in the Wood, Dancing Girl, 
English Cottage Door, &c. The Literary Contents sup- 
plied by a great number of eminent authors. 


III. THEJUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Edited 
by Mrs. S.C. HALL. Containing an Engraving of H. 
R. H. Princess Victoria, and several Engravings on 
Steel, besides Woocd-cuts. 

Contributors—Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. 
Hemans, James Montgomery, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hof- 
land, Allan Cunningham, &c. 


IV. LE PETIT BIJOU. Written entirely in French, 
by Mons. D*EMDEN._ With Seven fine Engravings. 
Dedicated to H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 


Vv. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 
THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. With Eight beautiful Line 
Engravings, under the Superintendence of Mr. Chas. 
Heath. 

Contributors—Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Aikin, 
Miss Porter, W. and J. E. Roscoe, D, L. Richardson, 
&c. Price 8s. 

TIME’S TELESCOPE, or the Astronomers’, Botan- 
ists’, and Naturalists’ Guide for 1828. 

An elegant Assortment of Almanacks, Annual Pocket 
Books, &c.in various bindings. 

Also, 1 Vol. 8vo. price 7s. 

MECHANICS’ WEEKLY JOURNAL, or ARTT- 
SANS’ MISCELLANY of Inventions, Experiments, 
Projects, and Improvements in the ureful Arts, 

The best Standard Works, Bibles, Prayer Books, &c. 3 
all New Books immediately on publication, The Re- 
views, Magazines, and other periodicals. Writing 
Papers of the best quality and lowest prices. 


F.C. WESTLEY begs to request attention to the 
SPECTATOR, conducted by the original Editor and 
Contributors of the Atlas, who ceased to have con- 
nexion with that paper the 8th of Junelast; its tone 
and character eminently fit it for introduction to the 
domestic circles of respectable families, 


159, Strand—opposite the New Church. 








London: Printed by Josepu CLayTon, at the Office of 
Mr. CLowss, Stamford Street. 

Published by F. C. Wesruey, 159, Strand ; by whom 
Advertisements and Communications to the Editor 
will be received. Orders received by all Newsmen 
in Town and Country. 





